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IT’S  NO  MYSTERY 
WHY  PLYMOUTH 
SALES  ARE  UP 
AND  AUTO 
INDUSTRY  SALES 
ARE  DOWN. 

Plymouth 
is  the  number  1 
American  car 
company  brand 
for  high-mileage 
cars. 

With  more  of  the 
top  mileage  cars. 
More  low-priced 
front-wheel-drive 
vehicles  than  any 
other  nameplate. 
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Why  has  front-wheel-drive 
become  the  wave  of  the  future? 


Fuel-efficiency. 

The  new  front-wheel-drive  technology 
mounts  the  engine  sideways  over  the  front  drive 
wheels  for  direct  power. 

Then  it  takes  the  bulky  transmission,  drive 
shaft  and  rear  differential  out  of  the  way  of  the 
passenger  compartment.  And  moves  them  all 
up  front  with  the  engine  to  form  a  single  com¬ 
pact  power  train  unit. 

The  gas  tank  can  now  be  tucked 
safely  in  front  of  the  rear  axle 
and  out  of  the  way  of 
the  trunk. 

This  simple,  space- 
efficient  design  aibws 


a  roomy  passenger  and  luggage  compartment 
in  a  smaller  high-mileage  car. 

That's  not  all.  With  the  weight  of  engine  and 
power  train  directly  over  the  front  drive  wheels, 
you  get  better  traction  In  snow,  rain  and  on  slip¬ 
pery  surfaces. 

And  because  front-wheel-drive  pulls  a  car 
rather  than  pushes  it  from  behind,  you  get  a 
great  sense  of  stability  and  precision  around 

turns,  through  traffic  and  over 
uneven  road  surfaces. 
But  the  bottom 
line  is  better  fuel- 
efficiency  without 
sacrifice  of  room, 


Gas  Tank 


Why  Plymouth  front-wheel-drive? 


Plymouth  advanced,  state-of-the-art,  front- 
wheel-drive  technology  is  acknowledged 
throughout  the  industry.  We've  had  the  benefit  of 
over  11  billion  miles  of  owner  experience  with 
fuel-efficient  front-wheel -drive  cars  in  America. 
That's  more  than  Ford  or  GM.  More  than  Datsun 
or  Toyota.  And  we're  just  warming  up. 

Plymouth  now  has  more  different  kinds  of 
high-mileage  front-wheel-drive  cars  than  any 
other  nameplate. 

Foreign  or  domestic, 

Most  of  the  cars  we  sell  today  are  high-  mile¬ 
age  front-wheel-drive.  The  new  Trans-4  engines, 
standard  in  most  of  our  domestic  front-wheel- 
drive  cars,  are  specifically  designed  and  engi¬ 
neered  for  front-wheel-drive.  This  not  only  makes 
them  exceptionally  fuel-efficient,  it  also  makes 
them  wonderfully  easy  to  service  because  most 
things  are  up-front,  on-top  where  you  can  easily 
reach  them. 

Plymouth  front-wheel-drive  cars  share  in  our 


new  mileage  breakthrough— an  advanced 
electronic  fuel-control  system  that  continuously 
monitors  and  adjusts  engine  timing  and  air/fuel 
ratio  for  optimum  efficiency  Result:  Plymouth  is 
the  mileage  leader  in  more  classes  than  any 
other  nameplate. American  or  import, 

Plymouth  front-wheel-drive  cars  are 
designed  and  engineered  so  carefully  that  they 
have  traditional  resale  leadership. 

In  fact,  our  Horizon  has  the  highest  resale 
record  of  any  car  built  in  America,  based  on 
recent  Automotive  Market  Reports  of  1979 
models  with  automatic  transmissions. 

Plymouth  has  been  able  to  achieve  all  this 
and  still  maintain  competitive  prices.  In  fact, 
Plymouth  has  more  of  America's  lowest-  priced 
front-wheel -drive  cars  than  anyone  else. 

And  think  about  this.  If  everyone  drove  a 
Plymouth  front-wh  eel -drive  car,  America 
wouldn't  have  to  import  one  drop  of  OPEC  oil  for 


gasoline. 
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In  the  aftershock  of  John  Lennon’s  murder,  PEOPLE  chronicles 
an  extraordinary  career — and  offers  an  intimate  portrait  of  the 
loving  home  life  he  shared  with  Yoko  Ono  and  son  Sean,  5 
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Kenny  Rogers 

As  a  broadcast  executive  I've  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  close  to  a  number  of 
stars  of  the  music  world,  and  I've 
never  seen  any  of  them  show  as  much 
basic  human  courtesy  as  Kenny  Rog¬ 
ers  (PEOPLE,  Dec.  1 ).  He  treats  the 
humblest  of  his  fans  with  as  much  re¬ 
spect  and  dignity  as  the  loftiest  of  his 
associates.  I  once  saw  Kenny  spend 
several  minutes  having  his  picture  tak¬ 
en  by  two  frantic  older  ladies  who 
couldn’t  get  their  flashbulbs  to  work, 
while  he  kept  a  group  of  promoters  and 
record  executives  waiting.  Through  it 
all  he  was  patient  and  gracious.  He  de¬ 
serves  all  the  success  and  accolades 
that  life  brings  him. 

George  R.  Francis  Jr. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr  Francis  Is  the  general  manager  and 
vice-president  of  Multimedia  Radio 
Inc.  — ED. 

Let  Kenny  Rogers  be  mystified  about 
his  sex  symbol  status.  Whatever  "it"  is, 
this  47-year-old  mother  and  her  18- 
year-old  daughter  finally  agree  on 
something] 

Jo  Martin  Nicholas 
Laura  S.  Nicholas 
Fort  Worth 

The  staff  of  PEOPLE  Is  enthralled,  It 
seems,  with  Kenny  Rogers!  What  is 
your  fascination  with  him  that  he  must 
be  pictured  on  your  cover  so  often? 
Sure,  he’s  talented,  personable  and  in¬ 
teresting,  but  don't  let  us  beat  him  to 
death  with  your  adulation.  Enough! 
Sylvia  Tippe 
Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

Lowell  and  Camille  Weicker 

I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  appre¬ 
ciation  to  your  magazine  for  publishing 
the  article  on  the  Weickers.  We,  too, 
have  a  Down's  syndrome  son  who  Is  ab¬ 
solutely  beautiful  to  us  and  those 
around  us.  1  was  very  impressed  by  the 
feelings  expressed  by  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Weicker  because  they  were  so 
simitar  to  the  feelings  my  husband  and 
1  experienced  when  our  son  was  born. 
We  feel  that  If  more  people  would 
talk  about  their  experiences  with  re¬ 
tarded  children  (not  Just  Down’s 
syndrome  children),  more  people 
would  realized  what  can  be  and  is  be¬ 
ing  done  for  these  children. 

Janet  Daniel 
Gainesville,  Ga. 


Congratulations  on  the  Weickers' 
straightforwardness  in  revealing  such 
a  personal  story  and  their  willingness 
to  educate  the  public. 

Susan  P.  Perri 
Sandy,  Utah 

As  a  child  psychologist,  I  was  inspired 
to  read  of  Sonny  Weicker.  However,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  for  his  younger 
brother  Tre.  A  child  conceived  to 
provide  companionship  and  care¬ 
taking  for  an  older  handicapped  sibling 
has  inherited  a  legacy  which  bodes  ill 
for  his  own  emotional  development,  as 
exemplified  by  the  father’s  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  recognize  the  younger  son's 
accomplishments  for  fear  of  hurting 
the  older.  If  Tre’s  needs  are  sacrificed 
to  those  of  his  brother,  the  Weickers 
will  have  an  emotionally  handicapped 
child  as  well  as  a  mentally  handicapped 
one. 

Linda  Stout 
Saratoga,  Calif. 

Ingrid  Bergman 

I  have  met  Ingrid  Bergman.  She  radi¬ 
ates  warmth,  genuine  kindness  and 
charm.  In  the  '40s  and  ’50s  she 
transcended  the  shallow  star  mold  into 
which  most  of  her  contemporaries  had 
been  poured.  Besides  all  this,  the 
woman  is  a  genius.  She  speaks  four  or 
five  languages.  Her  acting  has  dazzled 
millions  here  and  all  over  Europe. 
Doesn’t  a  lady  of  this  caliber  deserve 
something  better  than  the  piffle  In  your 
December  1st  issue? 

Margaret  M.  Walsh 
Baltimore 

Grand  Hotel  Oloffson 

I  first  drifted  Into  the  Grand  Hotel  Oloff¬ 
son  20  years  ago  seeking  respite  from 
long  and  trying  days  working  in  the 
Haitian  countryside  for  an  international 
service  organization.  Owner  Al  Seitz 
took  care  of  me  like  a  long-lost  son.  Al¬ 
though  my  current  job  takes  me  all  over 
the  world,  I  always  return  to  my  “sec¬ 
ond"  home — the  Oloffson.  Those  who 
share  the  hospitality  of  this  great 
hotel  are  part  of  a  wonderful  family, 
and  Al  Seitz  is  the  paterfamilias  to  all 
of  us. 

John  S.  Glaser 
Alexandria,  Va. 

The  Pill 

I  Just  got  off  the  Pill  after  using  it  off 
and  on  for  seven  years.  I  discovered 
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Science.  The  Great  Adventure 


that  I  had  liver  damage  and  a  sign  of  a 
potential  cataract.  Since  cataracts  are 
usually  hereditary  and  no  one  in  my 
family  has  ever  had  cataracts,  my  doc¬ 
tor  was  at  a  loss  to  find  its  cause 
Another  doctor  blamed  my  liver  prob¬ 
lem  on  excessive  drinking,  yet  I  surely 
didn't  drink  enough  to  even  be 
considered  an  average  drinker.  These 
problems  are  listed  as  side  effects  of 
the  Pill  and  many,  many  women  have 
suffered  effects  even  more  serious 
than  mine.  Please  help  give  women  the 
choice  of  what  to  put  in  their  bodies  by 
providing  equal  exposure  to  studies 
showing  the  negative  effects  of  stan¬ 
dard  birth  control  methods. 

Robin  D.  Hart 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 


I  am  way  past  the  age  for  using  the 
Pill,  but  my  doctor  does  give  me  sam¬ 
ples.  They  are  wonderful  for  my  African 
violets,  which  bloom  like  crazy. 

Gertrude  Gibson 
Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


Heroes 

My  husband  won  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Award  when  he  was  a  young  man.  He 
saved  a  friend  from  drowning  in  the  Al¬ 
legheny  River  near  Homestead.  1  am 
very  proud  of  him.  Too  bad  you  didn’t 
have  room  to  print  the  entire  list  of 
recipients  of  this  prestigious  award. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Stahl 

Homestead,  Pa. 

Heroes  in  today’s  time?  Yes,  indeed. 
My  father,  Leo  Desmarlas,  worked  for 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  over  40 
years.  While  in  his  60s  he  pulled  a  wom¬ 
an  from  the  front  seat  of  her 
automobile,  which  had  stalled  on  a  rail¬ 
road  crossing.  She  had  frozen  at  the 
wheel.  Witnesses  state  it  wasn’t  two 
seconds  later  that  the  train  hit  the  au¬ 
tomobile,  completely  demolishing  it. 

My  father  and  the  woman  he  rescued 
were  uninjured.  He  never  heard  anoth¬ 
er  word  from  her  or  her  family.  But  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  heard  and  re¬ 
sponded  with  its  medal  and  cash 
award.  I’m  one  daughter  who  can  truly 
say  my  daddy  is  my  "hero." 

LaVonne  Desmarias  Sewell 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


PEOPLE  welcomes  letters  to  the  ed¬ 
itors.  Letters  for  publication  should  be 
addressed  to  PEOPLE,  Time  &  Life 
Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10020 


Science  (t  s  a  world  that  s  loo  much  with  us  to  let  it  go  by  unnoticed  unrpponer  For  1  >  ^ 
how  we  live  what  we  do  with  our  resources  our  imagination  If  is  technology  medicine 
psychology  genealogy  It  s  computers  cosmology  chemistry  It  is  genetics  phonetics  zo 
ology,  biology  It  ts  outer  space  and  universe  It  is  mysteries  some  revealed  others  sitil  hid 
den  It  IS  the  vastness  of  nature,  the  nature  of  questions  asked  and  answers  applied  it  is  a 
great  adventure  a  voyage  of  discovery  And  DISCOVER  is  Time  incorporated  s  newest 
newsmagazine— a  journal  of  all  the  sciences  of  what  scientists  are  domg  and  thinking  nf 
what  It  portends  now  and  tomorrow  DISCOVER  It  will  be  written  for  non-scientists  who 
nonetheless  intend  to  know  the  news  of  science  It  will  have  powerful  writing  and  unforget 
table  pictures  it  will  be  revealing  challenging  fascinaling  Join  us  now  As  a  Charter  Sub 
scriber  to  this  exploration  of  the  many  worlds  of  science  Phone  toll  free  800-6?!  8200 
Illinois  800-972-8302  Begin  your  voyage  of  discovery  with  one  phone  can 
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LIVE  on 
AFCPlagrottis 

See  Schtitz  tackle  top  beers 

in  TV  taste  test—  EnSKu 
just  before  second  half  kickoff. 


Kate  Mulgrew 

(top  with  Rossa- 

no  Brazzi)  plays 

the  widow  who 

becomes  Moth- 

« 

er  Seton,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  first  native- 
born  saint,  in 
ABC’s  A  Time 
for  Miracles. 


□  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17 
A  LADY  NAMED  BAYBIE 
PBS  (check  local  listings) 

Martha  Sandlin  opens  the  third  season  of 
Non  Fiction  Television  vnth  an  affecting  documen¬ 
tary  chronicling  the  resolutely  independent  life  of 
a  62-year-old  blind  street  singer  in  New  York  City. 

□  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  18 
NIGHTKILL 

NBC  (9-1 1  p.m.  ET) 

Disenchanted  housewife  Jaclyn  Smith  and  her  am¬ 
bitious  lover,  James  Franciscus,  try  to  solve  their 
problems  by  sticking  her  husband,  Mike  Connors, 
in  the  freezer.  It’s  detective  Robert  Mitchum  who 
sleuths  out  the  soul  on  ice. 

□  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  19 

A  SNOW  WHITE  CHRISTMAS 
CBS  (6-9  p.m.  ET) 

Every  year  there  are  more  and  more  boorish  at¬ 
tempts  to  cash  in  with  ersatz  holiday  "specials” 
for  children,  but  this  rip-off  of  the  Snow  White  tale 
IS  a  new  low,.  The  animation  is  tacky,  thp  lip-synch 
is  off,  and  seven  giants  have  replaced  the  seven 
dwarfs.  Unlike  the  brilliant  Disney  original,  this 
mishmash  deserves  to  sleep  for  100  years. 

SUGAR  RAY  LEONARD 
VS.  ROBERTO  DURAN 
ABC  (9-1 1  pjn.  ET) 

Challenger  Leonard  cramped  the  style  and  stom¬ 
ach  of  Duran  in  their  controversial  welterweight 
championship  rematch  last  month,  shown  on  com¬ 
mercial  TV  for  the  first  time.  In  a  live  prelim,  Lupe 
Pinlor  defends  his  WBC  bantamweight  title  against 
Alberto  Davila  at  Las  Vegas. 

□  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20 
ROLLERCOASTER 
NBC(9-11pjn.Er) 

George  Segal  and  Timothy  Bottoms  star  in  an  art¬ 
ful  1977  thriller  about  an  extortionist  who  threatens 
to  bomb  an  amuserrrent  park.  (Repeat) 

LULU 

PBS  (check  local  listings) 

Live  from  the  Met  presents  the  New  York  com- 


A  checklist  of  this  week’s 
noteworthy  TV  shows,  books, 
movies,  records  and  other  happenings 


pan/s  first  performance  of  the  three-act  version 
of  Alban  Berg's  controversial  modem  work 

□  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  21 

THE  YEAR  WITHOUT  SANTA  CLAUS 
ABC  (7-8  p.m.  ET) 

Pout  if  you  must,  cry  If  you  will,  because  Santa 
has  decided  he’s  not  coming  to  town  in  this  an¬ 
imated  special,  (Repeat) 

THE  GHOSTS  OF  BUXLEY  HALL 
NBC  (7-8  p  jn.  1^ 

When  a  financially  ailing  boys'  military  school  de¬ 
cides  to  admit  girls,  the  sha^s  of  the  founders 
step  down  from  their  portraits  on  the  walls,  Dick 
O’Neill,  Louise  Latham  and  Victor  French  are  de¬ 
lightfully  funny  as  the  ghosts  who  try  to  scuttle  the 
new  policy  Part  two  airs  next  Sunday. 

A  TIME  FOR  MIRACLES 
ABC  (9-11  p.m.  ET) 

Good  intentions  don't  keep  this  treacly  biography 
of  the  first  native-born  American  canonized  by  the 
Vatican  from  seeming  unmercifully  long.  Kate 
{Mrs.  Coiumbo)  Mulgrew  is  pinch^  and  anxious 
playing  Mother  Elizabeth  Seton  (1774-1821)  as  a 
befuddled  idealist.  The  saint  deserves  better. 

COACH  OF  THE  YEAR 
NBC  (9-1 1  p.m.  ET) 

Robert  Conrad  plays  a  depressed,  wheelchair- 
ridden  ex-footballer  who  coaches  a  team  of  re¬ 
form  school  incorrigibles.  Before  the  clock  runs  out. 
everyone  reaches  his  goal. 

□  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  23 

THE  LITTLE  DRUMMER  BOY  SPECIAL 
NBC  (8-8:30  p.m.  ET) 

The  kid  and  the  song  become  an  animated  car¬ 
toon,  with  background  vocals  by  the  Vienna  Boys 
Choir.  (Repeat) 

JOHN  DENVER  AND  THE  MUPPETS— 

A  CHRISTMAS  TOGETHER 
ABC  (B-9  p.in.  ET) 

With  these  guests,  Denver  couldn’t  miss.  (Repeat) 

THE  MAC  DAVIS  SPECIAL: 

I'LL  BE  HOME  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
NBC  (9-10  pjn.ET) 

Soulhemer  Mac  Davis  celebrates  the  Youatitide 
with  guests  Linda  Gray  and  Melissa  Manchester 


weekly 


Amidst  Gulliver’s 
Travels,  the  perlpa 
tetic  Lemuel  finds 
that  where  there 
are  giant  Brobding- 
nagians,  there  are 
giant  monkeys,  too 


I  "Whether  this  happens  to  be  a  man  or  a  woman, 

I  old  or  young,  with  skin  black  or  white,  the  primary 
I  challenge  lies  in  making  the  jump  itself.  It  is  the 
I  act  of  a  writer's  imagination  that  I  set  most  high  ’’ 

I  These  4 1  stories,  dating  from  1936  to  1966,  are 
I  consistently  superior  Their  Southernness  is 
I  deceptive,  they  are  about  all  of  us.  No  writer  pro- 
I  vides  more  truth  and  pleasure  in  a  few  pages  of 
storytelling,  {Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  $  1 7,50) 

□  THE  ANNOTATED  GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS 
by  Jonathan  Swift, 
edited  by  Isaac  Asimov 

Swift's  satire  ol  British  society  and  politics  is  slitl 
funny  after  254  years,  and  Asimov,  that  book  mill 
best  known  for  science  and  science-fiction  writing, 
provides  meticulous  notes.  He  even  lakes  time  to 
figure  out  that  since  the  Lilliputians'  vocal  cords 
would,  as  Swift  portrays  the  creatures,  be  only 
one-twelfth  human  size,  Gulliver's  description  of 
their  voices  as  "shrill"  seems  technically  reason¬ 
able  Swift  could  be  ugly — in  his  famous  essay 
on  "solutions"  to  the  overpopulation  problem,  he 
suggested  the  Irish  fatten  their  children  and  add 
thern  to  the  diet  of  the  rich.  But  Swift  and  his  mas¬ 
terpiece  continue  to  fascinate  The  book’s  more 
than  200  illustrations  come  from  previous  editions 
of  Gulliver.  (Clarkson  N  Potter,  S 19  95) 

Q  HEARTS 

by  Hllma  Wolitzer 

intoned  the  specialties  of  the  day 
Chicken  Cordon  Bleu,  Sole  Amandine.  Veal  Mar¬ 
sala  She  might  have  been  a  tram  conductor  in 
a  foreign  country,  calling  out  the  strange  names 
of  the  stations."  Wolitzer's  prose  is  full  of  nice  ob¬ 
servations  that  make  her  novels  a  pleasure  even 
when  the  teenage  heroine,  as  m  this  book,  is  awful 
Hearts  is  about  the  impact  of  a  man's  death  on  his 
wife  and  daughter  The  wife  is  a  26-year-old  dance 
instructor,  married  iust  in  timpi  tn  hernma 


up  to  five  of  your  favorite  FM  stations  and  music  that  v/ill  em  ch  , 

return  to  them  with  the  touch  of  a  button  every  moment  more  ^f: 

The  cassette  deck  features  Dolby' 
noise  reduction  and  metal  tape  capability 
which  gives  greater  sensitivity  to  highs  and 
lows  And  an  Automatic  Music  Sensor  that 
lets  you  preselect  up  to  nine  programs  on  a 
single  cassette  So  you  literally  can  set  your 
life  to  music 

The  beauty  of  simpbcity 

Match  this  advanced  unit  with  one  ol 
Sony’s  Direct  Drive  turntables  and  a  set  o! 
bass  reflex  speakers  (with  the  exclusive 
Transcend  Tweeter)  and  you  have  put 
together  a  beautifully  simple  Interlock 
Sound  System  that  can  fulfill  all  youi  per 
sonal  stereo  needs  And  which  vn!l  enable 
you  to  surround  yourself  with  the  kind  of 


Nothing  can  define  a  mood  or  enhance 
a  moment  like  music— with  it,  even  the 
most  ordinary  situations  become  beautiful 
Sony's  Interlock  Sound  Systems  make 
It  easy  for  you  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
music  and  your  life  because  they  were  cre¬ 
ated  with  you  m  mind 

The  system  begins  with  you 
The  Interlock  Sound  Systems  are  so 
advanced,  so  precise,  so  efficient,  yet  so 
Simple,  they  had  to  be  designed  by  Sony 
The  heart  and  soul  of  the  Interlock  Sound 
System  is  the  RT-66,  A  highly  sensitive 
AM/FM  stereo  receiver  with  a  built-in 
cassette  deck  that  delivers  more  recording 
options  than  many  individual  components 
The  receiver  features  Direct  Access 
Program  Sensor  Tuning  so  you  can  preset 
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ow  from  condition*-a  total  physical  fitness  plan  to 
get  and  keep  your  hair  in  shape. 


Physically  fit  hair.  Do  you  have 
it?  Take  this  physical  fitness  test. 

If  you  answer  yes  to  even  one 
of  these  questions- better  get  into 
condition. " 

It's  Clairol's 
simple,  3-step 
physical  fitness 
plan  that  gets 
out-of-shape, 
flabby  hair  into 
shape. 

Here’s  how  it 
works: 

Wash  your 

hair  with  protein- enriched 
condition  ^  Shampoo.  You'll  find 
your  hair  is  fuller,  shinier,  cleaner. 
Heal  thy- looking  and  natural 
With  lots  of  body  and  bounce. 
After  every  shampoo,  use 
condition'^  II  Instant  After 
Shampoo  Treatment.  Its  protein- 
enriched  formula  goes  to  work 
instantly  on  the  surface  of  each 
hair  strand,  gently  smoothing  the 
rough  spots,  condition''  II  detan¬ 
gles,  defrizzes,  and  takes  out  static 
electricity.  Even  helps  prevent 
split,  broken  ends. 

And  It's  99%  oil-free.  It  rinses 
completely  clean.  Lecr/es  your  : 
hair  bouncier,  tangle-free.  So  1 


your  scalp  helps  conditii  -n  pene¬ 
trate  deep  into  damaged  areas 
After  )ust  one  treatmem, 
condition '  Beauty  Pack's  special 


►  A  total  physical  fitness  plan 
from  condition.  There  yC'U  hrjve 
it.  Physically  fit  hair,  as  easy  as 
1-2-3.  Hair  that's  lull  of  b-zirly 
Healthy-loofsng  shine.  And  a 
sleek,  silky  feel 

It's  the  hair  you  ve  alwo’/s  .vai 
ed.  And  it's  yours.  With  con::iiti.:ir. 
Shampoo,  con-dition  II,  airt 
condition  Beaur/  Pa*  ’k  Tliic  'ta! 
physical  fitness  plan  -r  y  'ur  h  iii. 


emollients  will  bring  body  and 

bounce  and 


Physical  Fitness  Test 

□  Is  your  hair  dry  and  brittle? 

□  Is  it  unmanageable? 

□  Is  it  dull,  lifeless,  flabby? 

□  Does  it  have  split  ends? 

□  Is  it  heat  damaged? 


glow  ha  d:  t  :* 
even  the  rn-jst 
dam.age  d  hair. 

It's  th‘'-  bnd 
of  professional 
treatment  you 
never  thought 
you  could  qel 
at  hc'me. 


it's  easier  to  comb.  Easier  to 
manage. 

3  At  least  twice  a  month, 
give  your  hair  a  really  in¬ 
tensive  beauty  treatment  with 
condition  ■  Beauty  Pack.  Leave 
this  lush  protein-enriched 
cream  on  your  hair  for  a  full 
30  minutes.  The  warmth  of 
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□  GAMES OF CHANCE 
by  Peter  Delacorte 

This  IS  not  only  a  first  novel  but  also  that  rare  cre¬ 
ation,  a  spy  thriller  with  literary  merit  The  hero  is  a 
1 960s  leftover,  a  so-so  writer  whose  real  talent 
IS  poker.  But  then  a  lucky  streak  draws  him  into  big- 
ger-stakes  games,  jai-alai  frontons,  cocaine 
smuggling  and  anti-Franco  terrorism.  Along  the 
way  he  encounters  a  gallimaufry  of  quirky  char¬ 
acters  ranging  from  red-neck  Florida  cops  to 
Basque  separatists.  The  climax — a  shoot-out  in  a 
Spanish  jad  followed  by  a  race  for  the  French  fron¬ 
tier — is  worthy  of  le  Carr^  or  Follett.  The  book  is 
deft,  fast  and  often  very  funny.  (Seaview,  S 1 2  95) 


□  MY  FAVORITE  COMEDIES  IN  MUSIC 
by  Victor  Gorge  and  Robert  Sherman 

Those  who  think  Victor  Borge  is  humorous  will  love 
this  book,  which  reads  like  a  transcript  of  his  stage 
routines.  The  only  thing  missing  is  his  keyboard 
punctuation.  Borge  discusses  composers,  con¬ 
ductors,  pianists,  fiddlers  and  “Ends  and  Odds."  By 
far  the  best  part  is  the  footnotes.  For  example: 
“The  celebrated  novelist  Gustave  Flaubert  said 
about  George  Sand  that  ‘one  needed  to  know  her 
as  I  knew  her  to  realize  how  much  of  the  feminine 
there  was  in  this  great  man  ’  Oh  well,  his  novels 
are  pretty  confusing  too  ”  At  the  end  is  "A  Helpful 
Glossary  of  Musical  Borgefimtions"  like  "ABSO¬ 
LUTE  PITCH:  completely  dark”  and  "BAGATELLE 
the  lady  speaks."  (Franklin  Watts,  S8  95) 


□  CALIFORNIA  RICH 
by  Stephen  Birmingham 

The  subtitle  is  "The  lives,  the  times,  the  scandals 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  men  and  women  who  made 
and  kept  California’s  wealth,"  Birmingham,  who 
has  a  knack  for  turning  interesting  material  into 
chitchat,  writes  this  time  about  such  people 
as  newspaperman  Michael  de  Young,  who  used 
his  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  blackmail;  James 
C.  Flood,  a  bartender  who  became  a  silver  king; 
railroad  tycoon  Leland  Stanford;  publisher  William 
Randolph  Hearst;  oilman  Lyman  Stewart;  rancher 
James  Irvine,  and  sugar  mogul  Claus  Spreckels 
Birmingham  has  done  this  same  kind  of  job  on  Jac¬ 
queline  Onassis,  Manhattan’s  Dakota  apartment 
building.  New  York  Jewish  society  and  the  Irish, 
and  IS  right  at  homo  in  California's  early -day  never- 
never  land.  (Simon  &  Schuster,  S 13  95) 


□  A  MAN 

by  Oriana  Fallaci 

If  the  imagined  bamer  that  once  separated  fact 
from  fiction  hadn't  been  broken  down  by  Norman 
Mailer  and  Truman  Capote,  this  "novel''  would  de¬ 
stroy  it  completely.  Failaci  is  the  formidable 
Italian  journalist  known  for  her  provocative  inter¬ 
views  with  the  likes  of  Henry  Kissinger  and  the  Ay¬ 
atollah  Khomeini  The  man  referred  to  in  the  title 
of  this  book  is  Alexander  Panagoulis,  a  real-life 
foe  of  Greece's  military  junta  who  died  in  a  car  ac¬ 
cident  in  1976,  Fallaci,  who  was  in  love  with  him  al 
the  time,  was  convinced  it  was  a  political  assas¬ 
sination,  and  she  wrote  this  wildly  romantic  drama 
as  if  it  were  a  letter  addressed  to  the  book’s  dead 
subject  There  are 500  pages  of  peculiar  sentences 
like  “The  two  ladies  looked  at  you  in  silence,  se¬ 
duced  .  listened  to  you,  fascinated.  What  vitality 
in  this  man,  what  warmth,  what  fire!"  What  over¬ 
writing!  (Simon  &  Schuster,  S 14  95) 
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blues  singer  Oils.  Two  ol  them  are  his  sons,  Dex¬ 
ter,  20,  and  Otis  III,  16,  called  Junior.  Cousin  Mark 
Lockett,  23.  rounds  out  the  trio,  and  they  do  the 
family  name  proud  in  their  debut  album  For  self- 
taught  musicians,  they  handle  both  singing  and 
instrumental  chores  well,  but  any  similarity  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Otis’  gritty  country  blues  is  quickly 
dispelled,  the  opening  cut,  Remole  Control,  is  a 
pulsating  disco  tune,  highlighted  by  Junior's  rhythm 
guitar  and  Lockett’s  funky  vocals  The  album  is 
evenly  mixed,  with  remarkable  ballads,  and  the 
only  disappointment  is  the  title  song,  an  uninspired 
jazz  instrumental  It  has  been  1 3  years  since  Otis' 
death;  the  name  Redding  should  be  back  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  long  time  now 


□  DOUBLE  FANTASY 

John  Lennon  and  Yoko  Ono 

There  is  more  to  celebrate  here  than  the  implicit 
promise  that  one  of  rock's  geniuses  is  creating 
again  The  ex-Beatle  and  his  spouse  have  pro¬ 
duced  what  might  have  been  called  Five  Years  in 
the  Life,  since  they  have  been  away  from  the  stu¬ 
dio  that  long.  They  subtitle  it  "A  Heart  Play."  The  14 
songs — half  sung  and  written  by  John,  half  by  Yoko 
—trace  their  passionate  union  from  frustrating 
celebrity  to  fulfilling  parenthood.  John's  songs  are 
reminiscent  of  his  Rubber  Soul  period:  expertly 
crafted  melodies  that  are  neither  weighed  down 
with  message  nor  frivolous.  He  treats  such  themes 
as  isolation  (I'm  Losing  You)  and  househusbandry 
(Cleanup  Time)  There  are  also  love  songs  to 
Yoko  and  their  5-year-old  son,  Sean  In  Watching 
the  Wheels,  Lennon  explains  his  long 
sabbatical  from  the  music  business, 
chiding  doubters  with  the  lyrics  "When 
I  say  that  I'm  O.K  they  look  at  me  kind 
^  M  of  strange  /  Surely  you're  not  happy 
|||M^L  now  you  no  longer  play  the  game/ 

.  I  |ust  had  to  let  it  go."  11  Yoko’s 
work  is  less  charming  than  John’s, 
it  IS  at  least  less  experimentally 
arch  than  some  of  her  contribu- 
tions  to  the  Plastic  Ono  Band  in  the 
^  early  '70s 


Breaking  ground  on  the  new 
Rockpile  album  are  Terry  Wil¬ 
liams,  Nick  Lowe,  Dave  Edmunds 
and  Billy  Bremner. 


□  BILLY  BURNETTE 
Billy  Burnette 
SECONDS  OF  PLEASURE 
Rockpile 

If  it  sometimes  seems  that  (in  the  words  of  Paul  Re¬ 
vere  and  the  Raiders)  “kicks  just  keep  gettin' 
harder  to  find,"  these  two  discs  could  salvage 
things  Both  draw  on  the  effervescence  of 
rock'n'roll’s  formative  decade.  Billy  Burnette  is  the 
27 -year-old  son  of  Dorsey  Burnette,  who  played 
bass  to  brother  Johnny's  guitar  in  the  influential  if 
short-lived  1950s  rockabilly  band,  the  Rock'n'Roll 
Trio.  Young  Billy  began  cutting  Christmas  and 
children’s  records  at  age  7  and  later  flourished  as 
a  Nashville  songwnter.  but  only  recently  returned 
to  what  he  calls  "straighl-to-my-roots,  straight-to- 
my-heart  rock’n'roll."  He  has  the  voice  and  the 
guitar  licks  to  put  over  Rock’n'Roll  Trio  hits  like 
Honey  Hush  and  Tear  It  Up,  as  welt  as  his  own  pas 


□  THE  AWAKENING 
The  Reddings 

No,  this  record  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  movie  of  the  same  name  Yes,  the 
Reddings  are  related  to  the  late 
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tiches  o{  Chuck  Berry,  Elvis  and  other  icons  His 
backup  trio  is  faithful  to  the  genre;  Presley  and  the 
others  might  have  sounded  like  this  if  they  had 
used  modem  instruments  and  recording  equip¬ 
ment  The  semilegendary  Rockpile  already  sounds 
that  way  The  present  members  of  Rockpile— Nick 
Lowe  on  bass,  Dave  Edmunds  and  Billy  Bremner 
on  guitar  and  Terry  Williams  on  drums — were  all 
central  to  the  mid-70s  English  pub-rock 
scene.  Their  first  LP  together  is  wonderful  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  reviving  obscure  gems  like  Berry's 
lascivious  Oh  What  a  Thrill  and  Joe  T  ex's  If  Sugar 
Was  as  Sweet  as  You,  the  album  presents  five 
new  Lowe  tunes  as  witty  as  they  are  up-to-date 
With  dashing  instrumental  work  and  distinct  vo¬ 
cals,  Rockpile  doesn’t  just  recycle  the  joys  of  the 
’50s  and  '60s,  The  good  times  still  roll  in  the  ’80s 

□  BACK  TO  THE  BARROOMS 
Merle  Haggard 

With  an  album  that  includes  the  songs  Misery  and 
Gin,  Back  to  the  Barrooms  Again,  I  Don't  Want  to 
Sober  Up  Tonight  and  I  Think  I'l!  Just  Stay  Here 
and  Drink,  Merle  won't  win  any  temperance 
awards  The  implied  message,  that  it  is  manly  to 
drown  romantic  sorrows  in  alcohol,  is,  of  course,  ju¬ 
venile.  Such  pandering  to  the  would-be  macho, 
mechanical -bull-riding,  skirt-chasing  ersatz  cow¬ 
boy-urban  or  rural— IS  all  the  worse  because  it 
detracts  from  Haggard's  considerable  musician- 
ship.  This  album  is  notable  in  any  case  for  Merle's 
gracious  willingness  to  let  his  sidemen,  particularly 
Don  Markham  on  sax  and  Johnny  Gimble  on  fid¬ 
dle  and  mandolin,  exercise  their  talents 


□  RAGING  BULL 

Extraordinary,  electric,  perverse,  brilliant— they 
are  puny  words  to  describe  Robert  De  Niro  in  this 
unflinching  biography  of  Jake  La  Mott  a,  the 
middleweight  boxing  champ  from  1949  to  1951 
De  Niro  gives  a  performance  of  such  intensity  and 
physical  punishment  that  even  the  Oscar  he  seems 
sure  to  win  will  be  insufficient  recompense.  To 
prepare  for  the  role,  the  actor  trained  for  a  year 
with  La  Motta,  who  is  now  59  De  Niro  not  only 
mastered  his  speech,  behavior  and  boxing  style, 
but  even  gained  56  pounds  to  show  the  champ’s 
physical  decline  as  a  pathetic  burlesque 
comic  in  the  1960s.  Using  La  Motta’s  1970  au¬ 
tobiography  as  a  base,  director  Martin  ( Taxi 
Driver)  Scorsese  and  writers  Paul  Schrader  and 
Mardik  Martin  have  crafted  a  ferocious  and  some¬ 
times  funny  look  at  a  Bronx  street  kid  who  could 
never  confine  his  fury  to  the  gym.  Aided  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Chapman’s  superb  black-and-white  photog¬ 
raphy,  Scorsese  keeps  his  128-minute  film  at  a 
fever  pitch.  The  fight  scenes  are  the  best  ever 
filmed  and  only  slightly  more  brutal  than  La  Mot- 
ta's  emotional  flareups  with  family,  friends  and  the 
Mob.  As  La  Motta’s  sultry  second  wife,  a  tall,  blond 
newcomer,  Cathy  Monarty,  20,  is  a  Lana  Turner 
with  a  Bronx  accent  She's  also  an  indelible  screen 
presence.  Joe  Pesci,  as  Jake's  beleaguered  man¬ 
ager  brother,  is  splendid,  too  But  it  is  De  Niro 
who  dominates  this  movie,  seeming  to  tear  his  per¬ 
formance  out  of  his  own  soul,  At  the  end.  La  Molta 
sits  before  a  mirror,  fat  and  50ish,  rehearsing  a 
monologue  from  On  the  Waterfront  for  his  club 
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In  Raging  Bull,  Robert  De  Niro,  as  Jake 
La  Motta,  flattens  Kevin  Mahon,  as 
Tony  Janiro,  top.  (Martin  Denkin  is  the 
ref.)  Bob’s  gentler  to  Cathy  Moriarty. 


□  INSIDE  MOVES 

In  the  opening  scene,  John  Savage  is  seen  fall¬ 
ing  eerily  from  a  10th- floor  window  Seemingly 


act.  Suddenly  we  understand  what  that  line  about 
"a  one-way  ticket  to  Palookaville"  really  means 
The  scene,  like  the  entire  film,  is  painful  to  v/atch 
—and  impossible  to  forget  (R) 
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Imagination  has 
just  become  reality 


formly  than  ever  before. 
Permanently  mated  to 
polymer  film  so  precise, 
its  surface  is  mirror 
smooth.  The  product  of 
intensive  research  that 
unites  physics,  chemis¬ 
try.  computer  technology 
and  psychoacoustics. 

The  sound  of  the 
future.  Hear  it  at  your 
audio  dealer  today.  In 
four  superb  tapes  that 
share  a  single  name. 


Finally.  The  elusive  goal, 
attained. 

Audiocassetles  of 
such  remarkable  accuracy 
and  clarity  that  differ¬ 
ences  between  original 
and  recording  virtually 


This  is  the  sound  cjf 
the  future.  Tapes  with  the 
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able.  And  freedfim  from 
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New  Fuji  tapes:  Born 
of  microscopic  particles 
made  smaller,  more  uni- 
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typecast  as  a  baskat  case  after  his  masterful 
performanc©  in  The  Deer  Hunter,  Savag©  sur¬ 
vives  his  unexplained  suicide  attempt  but  is  badly 
crippled.  Then  he  happens  upon  a  tavern  inhab¬ 
ited  by  a  motley  crew  of  invalids,  even  the 
bartender,  played  by  David  Morse,  has  a  bum 
leg.  Savage  finds  Morse  the  money  tor  an  op¬ 
eration,  and  soon  he  is  a  hotshot  pro  basketball 
star.  (Despite  the  title,  there  are  few  basketball 
scenes.)  The  question  Will  he  remember  his  handi¬ 
capped  “family"?  The  answer  a  sermon  on 
friendship  that’s  as  heavy-handed  as  some  TV 
shows  for  teens,  Still,  this  is  a  remarkably  human 
film,  especially  for  director  Richard  Donner,  whose 
important  previous  credits  were  Supermar)  and 
The  Omen  If  the  plot  sometimes  rings  false,  the 
touching  characterizations  more  than  compensate 
Up-and-comers  Amy  Wright,  as  Morse's  hooker 
girlfriend,  and  Diana  Scarwid,  as  the  waitress 
Savage  falls  for,  are  outstanding.  The  eclectic 
cast  also  includes  wheelchair-bound  jazz  musician 
Bill  Henderson  and  Harold  Russell,  the  handless 
businessman  and  Oscar  winner  who  heads  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  (PEOPLE,  Dec.  15)  Together,  the 
actors  achieve  an  ensemble  effect  that's  rare 
on  film.  (PG) 

□  RESURRECTION 

A  car  accident  leaves  Ellen  Burstyn  clinically  dead 
For  several  minutes  she  is  “on  the  other  side," 
awash  in  bright  light  and  familiar  old  (aces  Through 
the  miracle  of  modern  medicine,  she  recovers  to 
find  she  has  somehow  acquired  the  gift  of  healing 
Screenwriter  Lewis  John  Carlino,  who  directed 
The  Great  Santini,  convincingly  suggests  how  such 
a  gift  might  be  as  much  a  curse  as  a  blessing.  Yet 
director  Daniel  ( The  Betsy)  Petrie  seems  unsure 
whether  he's  making  a  sci-fi  movie  or  an 
affecting  drama;  the  result  is  an  uneasy  compro¬ 
mise  saved  only  by  remarkable  performances. 
Stage  veteran  Eva  Le  Gallienne  is  moving  as  Bur- 
styn's  grandmother,  and  playwright  Sam  Shepard 
plays  the  son  of  a  religious  zealot  with  the  same 
dark  intensity  he  displayed  in  Days  of  Heaven  At 
the  heart  of  the  film  is  Burstyn — she  is  intelligent, 
compassionate  and,  when  necessary,  humorous 
As  an  ordinary  woman  attempting  to  cope  with 
an  extraordinary  power,  Burstyn  proves  once 
again  that  she  is  no  ordinary  actress.  (PG) 

□  THE  PSYCHIC 

Jennifer  O'Neitl's  once  promising  film  career  (be¬ 
gun  a  decade  ago  with  Summer  of  '42)  seems  to 
have  fizzled  into  a  series  of  B  movies,  of  which 
this  is  the  latest.  As  the  American  wife  of  a  rich  Ital¬ 
ian,  she  starts  to  have  scary  visions  of  torture  and 
death — her  own,  it  turns  out.  Naturally,  everyone 
around  her  thinks  she's  nuts,  so  O'Neill  must  solve 
her  own  murder  before  it  happens.  As  tong  as  the 
action  focuses  on  her  desperate  struggle,  it’s 
fine  But  there  are  so  many  subplots  and  dramatic 
culs  de  sac  that  things  quickly  bog  down  For  those 
who  can  sit  through  the  initial  bone-crushing  gore, 
the  twist  at  the  end  is  at  least  a  shock.  Another 
redeeming  feature  is  O'Neiil  herself,  who  goes 
through  as  many  costume  changes  as  there  are 
scenes  and  is  surely  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
faces  on  the  screen  today  Too  bad  the  rest  of  the 
movie  isn't  as  enjoyable  to  look  at  (R) 
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(  1 980  Procter  &  Gamble 


When  you  use  Sure,  you  get  an  extra  day  of  dryness 
backing  you  up.  So  on  the  off-chance  you  can’t  use  it  one  day  don't 

worry.  You’ll  still  feel  dry  all  day  long. 

Today’s  Sure  has  the  highest  level  of  active  ingredient  in  its 
history.  So  no  matter  which  Sure  you  use — Sure  Solid,  Spray  or 
Roll-on — ^you’ll  feel  dry.  And  sure. 

Even  on  the  day  you  can’t  use  it.  An  extra  day  of  dryn 

Just  to  be  sure. 
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®  AND  BOTTUD  AT  THE  WINERY.  SONOW 
^OMACOUNTY.  CALIFORNIA.  AlCOHOLl 


“Crushed  violets 
from  your  old  yearbook. 

A  sinuous  wine  of  quiet  strength!’ 


H  I  ' Jr  ' 

PT-' : 


Rodney  D.  Strong 
Winemaster  Sonoma  Vineyards 

Speaking  at  the 

Knights  of  the  Vine  Meeting 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


The  1977  growing 
season  was  very  kind  to 
the  high  hill  which  produces 
“The  Crown”.  It  is  ready  now 
to  drink  but  its  distinction  will 

deepen  for  years 


GoM  Medal  Award  IMinier  Wntogp  J974— •  1977  ArtgelciCounlyFatf  and  1977  Sonoma  Counli*  HarvesI  Fealival 

Vmfoge  1976 — 1979 Sonoma  Count)/  Harvir»t  Festival.  Wntoge  1977— 1980  Sonoma  County  Karveil  prstiual 
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Check  out  PEOPLE 

(It's  where  everyone's  happening) 


Pick  up  a  PEOPLE  ond  open  up  to  a  week  s  v/orthi  of  oori  .'ersotiC'r  r.-j  >  i 
newevery  week— packed  with  pictures  of  people  oeir.g  rhierr, selves  fiiied  /.■ 
stones  of  who's  doing  and  sayirtg  what  to  whorn  it  s  inforn'iation  you  con  : : 
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“This  book  is  superb.  Buy  it!” 


RACOUETBALL  leaches  strategy  so  well  far  better  than 
anyone  else!  said  the  experts  See  for  yourself  Discover 
how  well  Sis  guide  to  ihe  hoi  new  sport  teaches  basic 
strokes,  position  play — even  how  to  out-psyche  your  oppo¬ 
nent  Its  a  book  that  belongs  in  your  library — before  your 
opponent  gets  a  hold  oi  his  own  copy 

192  pages  Hardcover,  Dozens  of  how-to  pho¬ 
tographs  7x9- 

ThE  training  LIBRARY  FROM 

Sports  Illustrated 

BOX  1600  HAGERSTOWN  MARYLAND  21740 


Yoko  Ono  was  comforted  by  record  executive  David  Getfen.  "John  loved  and  prayed  for  the  human  race,"  she  said.  "Please  do  the  same  for  him." 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  JOHN  LENNON: 
THE  LIVERPOOL  LAD  AS  MUSICIAN, 
HUSBAND,  FATHER  AND  MAN 


As  a  voice  of  change  in  music  and  society,  John  Lennon 
never  backed  away  from  risk,  in  his  work  or  In  his  life.  The 
sense  of  willful  adventure  in  his  singing  and  his  songs  helped 
make  the  Beatles  the  biggest  rock'n’roll  act  of  all  time.  Then, 
seeking  relief  from  the  cutting  edge,  Lennon  embarked  on 
the  most  revolutionary  undertaking  of  any  rock  star’s  ca¬ 
reer;  an  attempt  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

!t  was  a  bid  for  some  measure  of  the  se¬ 
curity  that  had  eluded  him — from  his 
lonely  Liverpool  childhood,  through  the 
Isolation  of  fame,  a  failed  marriage  and 
a  distant  first  experience  at  father¬ 
hood.  John  chose  In  1975  to  become  a 
househusband  to  build  a  closer  bond 
with  Sean,  the  child  his  wife,  Yoko,  was 
carrying.  He  ceded  to  Yoko  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  tending  his  portfolio,  by 
some  estimates  worth  more  than  $200 
million. 

That  leap  of  faith  in  his  marriage 
seems  to  guarantee  that  his  family  will 
be  free  of  the  wrangling  and  litigation 
that  has  plagued  the  heirs  of  less 
foresighted  rock  greats  (page  59).  Y et 
in  readjusting  to  the  life  of  ordinary 
people  on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan, 

Lennon  may  have  succeeded  all  too 


“IhBvo  always  had  the  deepest  affection  for 
John,"  said  ex-wife  Cynthia  Twist  at  her  North 
Wales  home  with  their  son.  Julian,  17. 


'•a 


well.  “I  can  go  out  right  now  and  go  Into  a  restaurant.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  come  up  and  ask  for  autographs  but  they  don't  bug 
you,”  he  told  a  BBC  interviewer.  Two  days  later  Lennon 
was  shot  and  killed.  An  apparently  deranged  fan.  Mark  Da¬ 
vid  Chapman,  25,  was  charged  with  the  murder. 

Few  outsiders  saw  John  Lennon  in  the  last  phase  of  his 

40  years:  privacy  was,  after  all.  the 
point.  But  toward  the  end  of  it  Sean 
was  5  and  ready  for  school.  That  gave 
Lennon  the  option  to  make  music  once 
more,  this  time  free  of  managers  and 
under  his  own  artistic  control.  John 
reached  out  to  his  public  again.  Buoyed 
by  the  completion  of  his  first  album  in 
five  years.  Double  Fantasy — a  14-track 
celebration  of  family  life — Lennon 
granted  the  most  extensive  interview 
of  his  career  to  Los  Angeles  writer  Da 
vid  Sheff.  In  the  course  of  that 
interview,  which  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  Playboy.  Sheff  spent  three 
weeks  with  the  Lennons  at  home  and 
in  the  recording  studio.  What  follows  is 
Sheff's  intensely  personal  account  of 
a  day  with  John  Lennon  during  the 
last  and  perhaps  most  meaningful  ex¬ 
periment  of  his  life. 

CONTINUED 
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of  Beattomanla  were  sown  during  club 
dates  in  West  Germany  In  1960:  from  left,  Pete 
Best,  George  Harrison,  Lennon  (then  20),  Paul 

McCartney  and  Stu  Sutcliffe. 


liTWOn  laDOVB  « nw  aga  «>■  aj  immou  a  uai- 

lad  for  his  mother,  Julia.  She  was  run  over  and 
killed  by  a  drunk  off-duty  cop  In  1957:  "It  was  the 
worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 


At  1:20  pjn.  on  February  7, 1964  the  Beatles' 
plane  touched  down  at  New  York's  JFK  Airport. 
That  weekend  the  Fab  Four  made  their  historic 
first  appearance  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show. 


At  the  end  of  a  slow  ride  In  a  glided  an¬ 
tique  elevator  I  rang  the  only  bell  in 
sight  and  waited.  And  waited.  Then 
came  a  metallic  cacophony  of  locks  un¬ 
locking,  bolts  sliding,  one  inside  door 
opening,  then  the  tall  heavy  door  In 
front  of  me — and  there  was  John  Len¬ 
non,  smiling  a  wry.  Inviting  smile. 
Dressed  in  tight  black  jeans  and  a  fad¬ 
ed  Hawaiian  shirt,  he  held  out  both 
hands  and  sang  his  salutations  to  the 
tune  of  Eieanor  Rfgby.  "Here’s  the  re¬ 
porter,  come  to  ask  questions  with 
answers  that  no  one  will  hear . . 

The  entryway  was  large  and  sparse- 


Th«  Beatles  were  ostentatiously  groomed  for 
their  first  of  eight  film  forays,  Richard  Lester's  A 
Hard  Day’s  Night  in  1964.  That  same  year  John 
made  his  literary  debut  with  a  well-received  vol¬ 
ume  of  whimsy.  In  His  Own  Write. 


ly  appointed:  two  clear  plastic  sculp¬ 
tures  by  Yoko,  a  gallery  of  photographs 
of  John,  Yoko  and  Sean  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  combination.  The  living  room 
beyond  was  enormous  and  light,  with  a 
huge  fireplace,  deep  off-white  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting  and  ceilings  higher 
than  the  line  of  sight.  There  were 
sheets  over  most  of  the  furniture:  The 
room  was  being  redecorated,  and 


Jdm  mst  PaUI  (left)  and  George  (right)  when 
they  were  playing  In  Liverpool  bands  and  he  was 
an  art  school  dropout.  They  picked  up  local  drum¬ 
mer  Richard  (RIngo)  Starkey  in  1962. 
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white  paint  was  still  wet  on  the  walls. 
This  room — like  the  whole  apartment 
— ^was  most  notable  for  what  it 
lacked;  there  was  no  guitar,  no  piano, 
not  even  a  stereo  system — no  sign  that 
a  former  Beatle  or  even  a  musician 
lived  here.  “I  never  listen  to  music," 
John  said,  though  he  later  admitted 
tuning  in  to  an  FM  Jazz  station  once  In 
a  while  on  a  transistor.  As  for  rock¬ 
’n’roll,  he  declared  flatly;  “It's  boring." 
He  had  decided  to  take  up  the  domes¬ 
tic  life,  he  said,  "to  get  as  far  away  from 
the  music  business  as !  couid.” 

The  grand  tour  of  their  seven-room 
apartment  {one  of  five  they  owned  in 
the  building,  including  Yoke's  office- 
apartment  on  the  first  floor)  ended 
in  John’s  favorite  room,  a  kitchen  that 
seemed  to  stretch  over  half  a  city 
block.  There  he  offered  an  organic 
cake  Sean’s  nanny  had  baked  that 
morning.  Complaining  of  the  evils  of 
waking  up  (it  was  1 1  a.m. — he  had  been 


taping  the  night  before),  he  searched 
for  some  instant  coffee.  But  there  were 
only  herbal  teas — enough  to  stock  a 
health  food  store.  He  settled  for  tea,  ig¬ 
noring  the  cake  to  chain-smoke 
Gauloises  while  relating  his  theory  of 
exercise:  "Don’t.  Starve  and  you'll  stay 
thin.”  The  Lennon  family  diet  was  mac¬ 
robiotic,  he  said.  The  usual  dinner 
was  a  specially  prepared  platter  of 
sushi  and  sashimi  delivered  by  a  local 
Japanese  restaurant — "but  we’re  not 
above  a  bit  of  sugar  on  occasion, 
and  I'll  take  the  family  out  for  a  pizza. 
That  is  the  American  thing  to  do  "  John 
said  he  loved  to  make  bread  and 
missed  cooking  regularly  as  he  had 
done  when  Sean  was  a  baby  (‘‘1  had  to 
make  sure  he  ate  properly”).  John’s 
gracious,  caring  service  of  the  tea  and 
cake  as  Yoko  labored  for  the  Lennon 
enterprises  in  her  office  downstairs 
recalled  the  lyric  on  their  latest 
album:  "The  Queen  Is  in  the  counting 


The  high  spirits  that  erupted  in  a  pillow  tight 
at  fbe  Hotel  George  V  In  Paris  in  1964  wprp  in 
sptred  by  a  run  of  internattonai  hits  Lo^  e  r 
Please  ^/ease  Me  and  i  Want  to  Hold  .  'u'  mn  ^ 


home/Counting  out  the  money  The 
King  is  in  the  kitchen/ Making  crea  1 
and  honey 

And  then  the  Queen  came  hon  ^ 
ending  a  four-hour  workday  at 
John  remained  the  host  of  the  -jl  ■  ■!- 

and  treated  her  iike  a  guest  as  , 

ing  her  tea.  giving  her  a  bit  ot  :  ak<: 
asking  her  how  her  day  had  gone  u* 
had  started  seven  hours  earlier  at 
5  a.m  .  with  her  usual  walk  in  C  nnn  jt 
Park — "when  T  s  all  mine  "tReacf'H'^ 
out  to  take  her  hand,  he  said  emphni; 
icaliy,  "Everything  I  know  Yoko 
taught  me.  She  is  my  wife,  n-/  ii.^vc  - 
friend.  People  who  are  skeptical  o*  ■  -i  ' 
relationship  are  jealous."  The  roi''^ 
reversal  worked  for  both  of  them,  r  ■  ■ 
said:  "John  understands  what  womn*, 
feel — he’s  allowed  himself  to  open  rjp 

C  f jN Ti rJti E  D 
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About  the  tbiM  he  played  a  part  In  the  1966 
movie  Howi  Won  the  War,  Lennon  was  becom¬ 
ing  a  politically  active  pacifist  he  also  admitted 
using  LSD,  saying,  “I  eat  it  all  the  lime," 


Uonlzod  In  tho  music  world,  the  Beatles  also 
Influenced  fashion  with  the  uniforms  they  wore 
In  the  jacket  photo  of  their  pivotal  Sgt.  Pepper’s 
Lonely  Hearts  Club  Band  album  In  1967. 


the  sensitive  side  men  are  supposed  to 
hide.  I  have  teamed  that  t  have  strength 
too,  I  can  use  my  talents.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  we  both  work  for  the  family 
now,  and  our  family  Is  our  priority.” 

Then  Sean  arrived  and  rushed 
straight  for  John’s  open  arms,  his 
cheeks  flushed  and  his  speech  con¬ 
fused  by  the  excitement  of  a  visit  to 
the  Central  Park  Zoo  with  his  nanny.  My 
first  attempts  to  talk  to  him  got  no¬ 
where;  he  hid  behind  John.  In  time, 
though,  I  felt  his  hand  on  my  knee,  and 
then  he  climbed  into  my  lap.  Soon  he 
was  showing  me  some  of  his  finger 
paintings,  while  John  looked  on  proud¬ 
ly.  Yoko  was  distant  with  Sean,  cool  as 
an  awkward  new  father,  but  John 
talked  baby  talk,  tickled  him,  threw  him 


in  the  air,  slipped  him  between  his 
knees  and  prompted  him  with  sponta¬ 
neous  learning  games — "How  many 
fingers  am  I  holding  up? ...  I’m  thinking 
of  something  blue.”  There  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  it:  John  was  Sean’s  mommy. 
"Sean  is  my  biggest  pride,  you  see,” 
he  said.  "And  you’re  talking  to  a  guy 
who  was  not  Interested  In  children  at  alf 
before — they  were  just  sort  of  things 
that  were  around,  you  know?” 

Sean  dragged  me  to  his  room.  John 
came  along.  It  was  by  far  the  most 
memorable  room  in  the  apartment.  The 
size  of  a  small  warehouse,  it  featured  a 


Cynthia  and  John  had  been  married  five  years 
when  this  ‘67  photo  was  taken  In  London.  "We  al¬ 
ways  know  the  Beatles  came  first  and  wives 
second,”  she  said. 


Yoko,  a  Japanoso-bom  artist  seven  yeafs 
older  than  John,  met  him  at  an  opening  in  l  on- 
don  They  posed  nude  for  the  jacket  of  their  first 
LP,  Two  Virgins,  in  1968  and  wed  the  next  year 


Prompted  by  George  Harrison’s  Interest  in 
Eastern  religions  and  music,  the  Beatles  studied 
the  teachings  of  the  Maharishl.  In  1967  Lennon 
went  to  India  to  pray  and  strum  with  the  guru. 


huge  trampoline,  a  set  of  monkey  bars 
with  a  diving  board  over  an  enormous 
stuffed  pillow,  a  dozen  larger-than- 
life  stuffed  animals  and  the  apart¬ 
ment’s  only  visible  source  of  music,  a 
jukebox.  (Sean’s  favorite  selection  is 
Hound  Dog,  one  of  the  few  playthings 
he  does  not  have.)  I  wondered  why 
Sean  did  not  seem  spoiled.  He  brought 
out  a  paper  bird  he  had  made  and  said 
he'd  like  to  hang  it  over  his  bed.  Then 
he  made  a  face  and  said  he  wouldn’t, 
though,  because  It  might  “make  poo- 
poo  on  me  at  night."  Sean  giggled. 

After  dinner  John  gave  his  son  a  bath 
and  read  him  to  sleep,  then  got  ready 
to  go  to  the  recording  studio  with  Yoko 

CONTINUED 

In  a  now  tragically  Ironic  drawing  for  The  Beat¬ 
les  Illustrated  Lyrics  In  1969,  artist  Michael 
Leonard  envisioned  what  John,  RIngo,  Paul  and 
George  might  look  like  at  age  64. 


CtNTML  PUMDt 


To  ratoo  nmn  for  a  British 
Black  Muslim  orgarization 
called  Black  House,  Johrt  and 
Yoke  were  shorn  in  February 
1970  in  London  and  auctioned 
off  their  locks.  In  return,  they 
cot  a  pair  ol  Muhammad  All’s 
boxing  shorts. 


W|lMi  Join  and  Yoko  separated  for  is  months 
beginning  in  1973,  John  turned  to  his  ex-socre- 
tary,  May  Pang.  Here  they  relaxed  In  Palm  Beach 
with  John's  son  Julian,  then  10. 


RICHARD  CORKERl/HEW  VaRR  DAILY  HEWS 


to  put  some  finishing  touches  on  the 
album.  We  left  together,  and  when  we 
reached  the  first  floor,  he  looked  out 
the  window  and  saw  a  crowd.  ‘‘I've  had 
enough  of  screaming  fans,"  he  said. 
“Let’s  try  something.”  He  led  us 
through  a  door  and  down  a  crea  ^y, 
dark,  narrow  staircase.  Finally  we 
found  ourselves  In  the  bowels  of  the 
Dakota,  this  grand  and  ancient  build¬ 
ing.  We  ducked  under  rusting  pipes. 
“Ahh,  we’re  safe,"  John  sighed,  but  as 
we  slipped  out  to  the  alley,  girls  ap- 
peared  from  nowhere  to  ask  him  when 
he  would  agree  to  a  Beatles  reunion. 
“When  are  you  going  back  to  high 
school?”  he  barked  at  them,  then  felt 


Baby  Sean,  above  with  his  nanny  In  1976,  is 
Yoke's  second  child.  She  had  a  daughter,  Kyoko, 
now  17,  by  her  first  husband,  film  producer  Antho¬ 
ny  Cox.  Yoko  won  a  bitter  custody  fight  tn  1972. 
but  her  effort  to  find  the  child  has  been  futile. 


badly  about  it,  "It’s  not  that  l  don't  like 
people,"  he  explained.  "I  enjoy 
them.  It’s  that  it  gets  wearing.  People 
don't  realize  they  aren’t  the  only  ones 
who  want  something.  The  postman 
wants  an  autograph.  The  cabdriver 
wants  a  picture.  The  waitress  wants  a 
handshake.  Everyone  wants  a  piece  of 
you.  It's  never-ending."  He  and  Yoko 
got  into  their  limo,  which  was  idling  in 
the  enclosed  courtyard.  Then  he 
was  gone.  □ 

CONTINUED 


Jolm  gav«  YgKo  tummy  a  reassuring  pal  at  a 
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AT  YULETIME,  OR  ANYTIME, 
BLOOMINGDALE’S  CHAIRMAN  MARVIN  TRAUB 

IS  A  MASTER  OF  SHOW  AND  SELL 


Some  of  the  exquisitely  embroidered 
ceremonial  robes  from  the  Imperial 
court  of  China  date  back  centuries. 
Through  revolution,  governmental  cri¬ 
sis,  invasion  and  civil  war,  they  were 
guarded  as  national  treasures  by  Chi¬ 
nese  regimes  of  every  political 
persuasion.  Then  along  came  some 
smooth-talking  Americans,  and  20  of 


the  priceless  robes  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  walled  confines  of  Peking’s 
Forbidden  City  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

it  was  a  cultural  coup  that  any  mu¬ 
seum  director  would  have  blushed  with 
pride  over.  Acting  with  understandable 
immodesty,  Marvin  Traub  acknowledg¬ 
es  his  role  as  "prime  mover  ’  in  the 


negotiations  Traub,  howeve>  snoi' 
seum  curator,  despite  his  fondness  * 
such  institutions  ancf  his  servsee  '  n 
the  advisory  council  of  New  VorK  M 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art  In  lor 
instance,  the  cautious  Chme'.e 
to  put  their  ancient  glories  on  ' 
lean  display  m.  of  all  place-.  i 
department  store—  Biourrri-  j  i  c 


To  Traub*s  dolight,  ovon  Snoopy  helped  out  by  going  Chinese  for  a  atorewlde  promotion  this  fall. 


with  Marvin  and  Lea  Tratib  bi  aHendance, 
Betty  Ford  Is  assured  of  a  perfect  fit.  Jack¬ 
ie  O  Is  also  a  Bloomle’s  regular. 


advertising  copy  chief  at  the  store: 
“Maryln  Traub  is  Bloomingdale’s." 

A  native  New  Yorker  and  an  only 
child,  Traub  was  born  into  the  retail 
trade.  His  father,  Sam,  was  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  a  corset  company.  His  mother, 
Bea,  was  a  supersaleswoman  at 
Bonwit  Teller,  where  she  numbered 
Rose  Kennedy,  Marlene  Dietrich  and 
Mary  Martin  among  her  customers. 
Family  friends  included  Stanley  Mar¬ 
cus,  Adam  Gimbel  and  Tiffany’s  Waiter 
Hoving:  with  all  the  shoptalk  around  the 
dinner  table,  young  Marvin  never  se¬ 
riously  considered  any  other  career. 

Though  his  parents  separated  (but 
never  divorced),  Traub  recalls  a  secure 
childhood.  “We  were  well-off,”  he  says. 
“I  went  to  both  public  and  private 
schools.”  In  1943,  after  completing  his 
first  year  at  Harvard,  he  was  drafted 
and  shipped  overseas  with  the  95th  In- 

CONTINUED 


A  Chinese  delegation  beaded  by  UJL  Am¬ 
bassador  Ling  (third  from  left)  gets  a 
glimpse  at  a  temple  of  constanerlsnu 


Bloomtngdale’s,  a  major  component  in 
the  nationwide  Federated  Department 
Store  chain.  (I.  Magnin  and  Bullock’s 
in  California  are  also  Federated  stores, 
as  are  Filene’s  in  Boston  and  Sanger- 
Harris  in  Dallas.)  Traub  actually  began 
in  the  bargain  basement  and  worked 
his  way  up.  Today  few  retailers  quarrel 
with  the  idea  that  It  was  he  who  made 
Bloomie’s  blossom. 

The  main  store  is  not  the  biggest  of 
its  kind  in  the  U.S.  (that  honor  goes  to 
Macy’s,  some  30  blocks  away).  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  most  profitable  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  U.S.,  with  sales 
per  square  foot  in  excess  of  $450,  an 
important  indicator  of  retail  earnings. 
“Despite  Marvin’s  unabashed  ego,  he’s 
a  remarkable  and  creative  merchant,” 
says  the  New  York  Times'  Carrie 
Donovan.  “His  stamp  is  on  everything 
there.”  Adds  Anne  Rinehardt,  onetime 


where  Traub,  55,  Is  chairman  of  the 
board. 

It  is  the  sort  of  spectacular  show¬ 
manship  that  has  created  the  “Bloo¬ 
mie’s”  style  and  prompted  Vogue 
editor-in-chief  Grace  Mirabella  to  call 
Traub  “the  Sol  Hurok  of  retailing.”  Un¬ 
der  his  aggressive  leadership, 
Bloomingdale’s  has  become  the  tren- 
diest  (and  shrewdest)  merchandising 
operation  in  America — right  down  to  Its 
designer  shopping  bags.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  Betty 
Ford  were  White  House  customers  who 
remain  loyalists.  Princess  Yasmln 
Khan,  Robert  De  Niro,  Barbra  Strei¬ 
sand,  Faye  Dunaway,  Diana  Ross  and 
Jill  Clayburgh  are  among  the  1 ,200,000 
holders  of  the  Bloomingdale’s 
charge  card.  During  the  American  Bi¬ 
centennial  the  store  even  had  the 
audacity  to  invite  Her  Britannic  Majes¬ 
ty  Elizabeth  II  to  drop  in  for  a  visit. 

She  did. 

“From  time  to  time  it's  appropriate 
for  us  to  do  something  that  demon¬ 
strates  that  Bloomingdale’s  is  more 
than  just  a  store,”  Traub  understates. 

In  fact,  his  may  be  the  only  store  any¬ 
where  that  has  something  resembling 
an  independent  foreign  policy. 

Before  its  current  China  tribute,  Bloom¬ 
ingdale’s  block-long  Manhattan  flag¬ 
ship  store  and  branch  outlets  (13  of 
them,  stretching  from  Boston  to  Wash¬ 
ington)  were  twice  given  over  to 
promotions  honoring  entire  countries 
— India  in  1978  and  Israel  in  1979. 

The  China  festival,  which  opened  in 
September,  is  the  most  lavish,  costing 
at  least  $2.5  million  (including  140 
round-trip  air  fares).  While  the  imperial 
robes  and  other  museum  pieces  are 
for  admiring  only,  Bioomingdale’s 
stores  were  filled  with  $14  million  worth 
of  Chinese-made  or  China-oriented 
goods,  from  ginger  jars  to  jade  pen¬ 
dants.  "We  estimate  over  11  million 
people  have  visited  our  stores  to  see 
the  promotion,”  Traub  beams.  Not  so 
coincidentally,  the  publicity  generated 
by  the  splashy  China  show  carried  over 
into  the  critically  important  Christmas 
shopping  surge.  Sales  for  the  season 
so  far  are  nine  percent  over  last  year's, 
and  Traub  expects  they  will  go  even 
higher.  While  New  York  stores  are  far¬ 
ing  better  than  the  nation's  retail 
businesses  as  a  whole,  he  predicts  the 
rest  will  catch  up  by  June. 

Except  for  some  brief  early  training 
with  other  retailers,  Traub  has  spent  his 
entire  working  life — 30  years — ^at 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOW  TO  FOIL  A  GAR  THIEF 

A  FEW  SIMPLE  PRECAUTIONS  CAN  REDUCE  THE  RISK  OF  THEFT 


The  numbers  are  stag¬ 
gering.  Every  37  seconds 
or  so  a  car  is  stolen  some¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.  That 
adds  up  to  almost  800,000 
cars  a  year.  But  you  can  do 
something  to  keep  your  car 
from  becoming  a  statistic. 
Start  by  avoiding  these  four 
common  parking  mistakes. 

The  “Just  for  a  Min¬ 
ute”  Syndrome.  When  you 
leave  your  car,  even  if  it's 
“just  for  a  minuter  lock  all 
of  the  doors  and  take  your 
keys.  In  fact,  about  one  of 
every  five  cars  stolen  was 
left  imattended  with  keys 
in  the  ignition.  Keep  driver's 
license  and  vehicle  registra¬ 
tion  cards  in  your  wallet  or 
purse.  If  a  car  thief  finds 
these  documents  in  the  ve¬ 
hicle’s  glove  box,  he  can 
impersonate  you  if  stopped 
by  the  police. 


The  Isolated  Loca¬ 
tion.  It's  safest  to  park  in 
a  locked  garage,  but  if  you 
can’t,  don’t  leave  your  car 
in  a  dark,  out-of-the-way 
spot.  Instead,  try  to  park 
on  a  busy,  well-lighted 
street.  Thieves  shy  away 
from  tampering  with  a  car 
if  there’s  a  high  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  spotted. 

The  Display  Case. 
There's  nothing  more  invit¬ 
ing  to  a  thief  than  expensive 
items  lying  in  your  car,  in 
plain  sight.  If  you  lock  these 
items  in  the  trunk  or  glove 
box,  there’s  less  incentive 
for  a  thief  to  break  in.  Also, 
when  you  park  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  lot  or  garage,  be  j 
cautious.  Lock  your  valu¬ 
ables  in  the  trunk,  and  leave 
only  the  ignition  key  with  I 
the  attendant.  i 

The  Space  at  the  End 
of  the  Block.  In  recent 
years,  professional  car-theft 
operations  have  become  an 
increasing  problem.  Unlike 
amateurs,  the  professionals 
are  not  easily  deterred.  Cars 
parked  at  the  end  of  a  block 
are  easy  targets  for  the  pro¬ 


fessional  thief  with  a  tow 
truck.  So,  it’s  best  to  park 
in  the  middle  of  the  block. 
Be  sure  to  turn  your  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  sharply  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  That  will 
lock  the  steering  column 
and  prevent  the  car  from 
being  towed  from  the  rear.  ' 
Unfortunately,  there’s 
no  such  thing  as  a  ‘‘theft- 
proof’  car.  But  at  General 
Motors,  we’re  equipping 
every  car  we  build  with  anti- 
theft  features.  We  want  to 
help  you  make  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  any  thief— 
amateur  or  professional  — 
to  steal  your  car. 

This  adve}iisement  is  part  uf 
our  contwui fig  effort  to  give  cus- 
tamers  useful  information  about 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them^ 

General  Motors 

People  building  transportation 
to  serve  people 
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taniry.  It  linked  up  with  Patton's  Third 
Army  In  the  drive  across  France.  In 
1944  Ptc  Traub  was  severely  wounded, 
an  enemy  bullet  destroying  part  of  his 
right  thighbone.  He  spent  a  full  year  of 
surgery  and  convalescence.  "That  was 
my  low  point,"  Traub  remembers.  "I 
was  discharged  with  no  motion  In  my 
leg,  a  brace  up  to  my  hip  and  one  leg  an 
Inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  other. 
There  was  real  uncertainty  whether  I 
would  walk  without  crutches  again,  but 
one  month  after  I  was  out  of  bed  I  went 
back  to  school." 

That  wartime  experience  gave  his 
life  a  sense  of  urgency  that  has  never 
left.  With  physical  therapy  Traub 
overcame  his  handicap  (he  still  must 
wear  a  built-up  shoe)  and  crammed  his 
remaining  three  years  Into  18  months, 
graduating  magna  cum  laude.  He 
also  found  time  to  help  resurrect  the 
Harvard  campus  newspaper,  which  had 
suspended  publication  during  the 
war,  "The  Crimson  had  the  largest 
profit  In  its  history  that  year,"  says 
Its  onetime  business  manager.  "We 


Traub,  a  waakond  lobbar,  playad  boat  to 
DJomBorg  whan  tha  champ  ahowadupat 
tha  Btora  to  promota  a  tannla  Una. 


even  hired  a  full-time  secretary." 

Traub  spent  two  years  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School,  specializing  In 
marketing.  While  there,  In  September 
1948,  he  married  Lee  Laufer,  a  Smith 
College  graduate.  "Lee  worked  my 
way  through  the  second  year  of  busi¬ 
ness  school,"  Traub  says  with  obvious 
appreciation.  "She  worked  as  an  ac¬ 
countant,  cleaned  the  apartment  at 
night,  cooked  and  also  helped  me  study 
for  some  of  my  courses."  They  still  joke 
about  some  of  the  minor  domestic 
mishaps — once  she  forgot  to  separate 
the  colored  things  from  the  white  in  the 
wash  and  turned  his  underwear  green. 

Traub  took  a  Job  with  the  Alexander’s 
chain  but  within  a  year  was  lured  to 
Bloomingdale’s.  Tabbed  as  a  comer,  he 
moved  rapidly  from  one  department  to 
another.  A  vice-president  at  35,  he 
became  president  at  44  and  two  years 
ago  was  elected  chairman  at  a  salary 
of  $300,000. 

Bloomingdale’s  razzle-dazzle  image 
as  a  "never-ending  party’’  (in  one  mag¬ 
azine's  phrase)  draws  the  most 
prized  customer — the  young  and  afflu¬ 
ent.  To  the  staff,  however,  what’s 
never-ending,  or  so  it  seems,  is  pres¬ 
sure  from  chairman  Traub.  A  tough 
boss,  he  calls  meetings  for  7:30  a.m. 
Fortunate  Is  the  executive  who 
can  leave  before  8  In  the  evening. 
Grouses  one  of  Traub’s  ex-managers: 
"Ho  turns  over  people  like  he  turns  over 
the  merchandise.  He  buys  the  best, 
gets  the  most  he  can  from  them,  then 
buys  someone  new." 

Traub  is  unrepentant.  "I  have  high 
standards  for  myself  and  I  have  them 
for  the  store  and  the  people  I  work 

CONTINUED 

With  th*  witlra  stora  closed  off  for  the 
1976  royal  tour,  Britain’s  Elizabeth  11  did 
Bloonrrie*s  bi  a  whtriwfnd  25  minutes. 


Calvbi  lOsbt  (above)  fltves  Traub 


man  wears 
dleyLeathfi 
one  reason 


There  is  nothing  quite  as  masculine  as  the 
scent  of  genuine  leather.  And  nothing  quite  as 
exciting  to  touch.  Or  to  stroke. 

Now,  Yardley  of  London  has  created  an 
aftershave  that  is  everything  a  leather  scent 
should  be. 

Powerful.  Robust.  Elegant.  And  of 
course,  gentlemanly  sexy. 

The  moment  you  splash  it  on,  you’ll 
experience  the  zesty,  invigorating  power 
of  Yardley  Leather. 

And  like  all  that  is  genuine,  you’ll 
appreciate  the  difference. 

Yardley  of  London  Leather  After¬ 
shave.  Most  men  wear  it. .  .because 
women  give  it  to  them. 


AAcrshjv 


I  give  it  to  him' 


Yardley  “  Leather . 

Give  it  to  your  man  tonight 


Aftershave,  Cologne,  Soap  On  A  Rope, 

Shaving  Cream,  Slick  Dcodoranl  and  Gift  Set.  'cj  imo  YAnoLEv  of  London,  inc  n  A.cnuo  r  j  i 


Treat  yourself  \bur  spirits 
deserve  a  raise  as  much  as  you  do. 


with,”  he  responds.  “If  you’re  going  to 
do  something  well  and  if  Blooming- 
daie’s  is  going  to  be  unique,  it’s  going 
to  take  long  hours.  It  would  be  mar¬ 
velous  to  say  that  you  can  do  it  all  from 
9  to  5,  five  days  a  week,  but  in  the  reai 
worid  that’s  hard  to  achieve."  Adds  his 
wife,  Lee:  "No  matter  what  he  does, 
whether  it’s  running  Bloomingdale’s  or 
having  a  dinner  party,  he’s  demanding. 
He  has  incredible,  endless  energy.” 

For  employees,  there  are  compen¬ 
sations — notably  the  chance  to  travel 
far  and  often.  Traub’s  penchant  for 
educating  the  public  applies  equally  to 
his  staff.  "Between  meetings  and  buy¬ 
ing,"  says  vice-president  for  marketing 
and  public  relations  Joan  Glynn,  “he 
guides  us  through  galleries,  museums, 
cottage  industries  or  anything  else  that 
strikes  his  fancy.  He's  enthusiastic 
about  everything.” 

Years  ago  Marvin  and  Lee  T raub 
vowed  that  their  lives  would  not  be  one¬ 
dimensional,  especially  in  raising  their 
three  children,  “Lee  was  very  insistent 
that,  as  busy  as  we  were,  we  would 
spend  two  or  three  nights  home  each 
week  as  a  family,”  Marvin  says.  "The 
children  always  waited  up  for  me 
for  dinner  even  if  it  was  late,  and  each 
child  came  to  the  table  with  a  topic  to 
discuss.  1  also  made  a  practice  of  a 
night  out  with  each  child  every  stx 


months.  The  child  and  I  would  do  what¬ 
ever  he  or  she  chose — theater, 
restaurant,  just  an  evening  together.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  good  for 
them,  but  I  loved  it." 

So  did  they,  apparently.  Today  all  of 
the  Traub  offspring  are  Harvard  honor 
graduates  like  Dad  and  on  their  own. 
Andrew,  29,  is  married  and  working  as 
a  buyer  at  rival  Macy’s  ("We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  nepotism,”  his  father  smiles). 
James,  26,  is  a  journalist  currently 
at  work  on  a  book  about  India.  Peggy, 
22,  was  a  June  graduate  and  despite 
her  father’s  disclaimer  is  working  tem¬ 
porarily  at  a  Bloomingdale’s  near 
Boston. 

The  senior  Traubs  recently  sold  their 
suburban  Scarsdale  home  and  built  a 
new  one  in  Greenwich,  Conn,  on  six 
and  a  half  acres.  Marvin  is  a  deter¬ 
mined  jogger  and  golfer;  the  entire 
family  skis.  He  and  Lee  live  weekdays 
in  a  39th-floor  apartment  a  short  stroll 
from  the  store.  The  arrangement  is 
handy  because  they  rarely  shop  any¬ 
where  else,  most  of  their  groceries 
even  come  from  Bloomie's  gourmet 
food  department 

Both  Traubs  are  joiners,  working  for 
a  long  list  of  civic  groups  and  projects, 
Lee,  for  example,  is  on  the  board  of 
the  Martha  Graham  dancers,  with 
whom  she  once  studied  ^  think  a  busi¬ 


Friends  and  family  holp  housewarm  the 
Traubs’  Coimoctlcut  homo — with  furnish¬ 
ings  from  Bloomlngdale%  of  courso. 


nessman  has  an  obligation  to  try  to  do 
something  for  the  community  as  well  as 
his  own  business,"  says  Traub.  The 
family  has  one  inviolable  rule,  Lee,  54. 
explains:  "Sunday  is  sacred — no  ap¬ 
pointments,  no  invitations.”  (She 
tells  this  story  on  herself:  "A  few  years 
ago  I  said  to  Marvin,  ‘We  go  too  much, 
do  too  much.’  He  said,  ‘You  know, 
you  should  have  married  that  dentist 
from  Yonkers.’  I  never  said  another 
word.”) 

Marvin  Traub  concedes,  “I'm  not  the 
kind  of  person  who  can  sit  by  and  just 
relax.”  Bloomingdale’s  sales  are  In  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  half-billion  dollars  a  year,  but 
Traub  isn't  content.  All  of  his  branch 
stores  are  in  the  Northeast,  and  now 
his  gaze  is  turning  westward  toward 
Chicago.  “Over  the  next  five  or  10 
years  Bloomingdale's  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  a  national  business,"  he 
promises.  Meantime  Traub's  designers 
and  buyers  are  already  out  scouring 
the  world  for  another  country  to  serve 
as  centerpiece  for  a  late-1981  promo¬ 
tion  Having  already  done  India. 

Israel  and  China,  what's  next?  Look 
out  Ireland,  here  they  come 
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A(lv  (.'I't  I 

THE  CHILDREN  ARE  ALL  IN  SCHOOL. 
WHAT  NEXT? 


Vou  Ve  lookod  forward  to  having  this 
(Irna  to  yourself  during  (he  day 
You've  finaHy  finished  that  macramd 
plant  hanger  and  neatened  your 
closot  and  read  all  those  books 
stacked  on  your  night  table.  You've 
oven  signed  up  for  an  exercise 
class.  Now  you' re  toying  with  the 
idea  of  getting  your  real  estate  li- 
cortse.  Or  going  back  to  school part- 
f/mo.  Or  working  with  the  friend  who 
opened  a  boutique.  You  just  can't 
docido.  And  in  your  secret  heart  you 
wonder  if  others  have  rtoticed  that 
as  the  cividren  were  growing  you 
grew  noticeably  aider  looking. 

■I  s  not  a  moment  loo  soon  for  you  to 
discover  the  secret  shared  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  younger-looking  women 
around  the  world,  the  secret  of  a 
mysturious  beauty  fluid  that  can  help 
you  look  younger,  too.  Here  In  the 
United  Slates,  the  beauty  fluid  is 
Known  as  Oil  of  Olay. 

The  unique  blend  of  tropical  oil 
and  precious  emollients  is  like  the 
natural  fluids  abundant  in  younger 
skin.  Oil  of  Olay  disappears  into  your 
■'.km  belore  your  very  eyes,  going  to 
work  hand-in  hand  with  nature  to 
lielp  replenish  those  vital  fluids  and 
help  rnaintairr  ttieir  delicate  balance. 


Within  moments  those  little  lines  that 
make  you  look  older  than  you  like 
begin  to  fade  from  sight.  You'll  actu¬ 
ally  see  a  fresh  radiance  return,  a 
lustrous,  healthy-looking  glow. 
(Honestly,  did  you  ever  think  you'd 
see  that  look  again?)  Your  face  feels 
smooth  and  satiny  to  the  touch  and, 
one  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
Oil  of  Olay,  there's  never  a  hint  of 
greasiness. 

As  you  enjoy  the  younger-looking 
image  reflected  in  your  mirror,  you 
may  wonder  whether  the  difference 
is  apparent  to  other  people.  The 
answer  is  yes,  though  perhaps  no 
one  will  mention  specifically  that  you 
look  younger.  Your  husband  may 
attribute  your  new  appearance  to 
being  rested  and  relaxed  now  that 
the  children  are  out  of  the  house  so 
much. 

Younger-looking  women  through¬ 
out  the  world  build  their  daily  beauty 
rituals  around  Oil  of  Olay.  Once 
you’ve  experienced  the  beauty  fluid 
for  yourself,  you'll  want  to  join  them. 
Smoothed  on  in  the  morning  after 
washing  or  cleansing,  Oil  of  Olay 
penetrates  quickly  to  help  replenish 
the  essential  fluids  cleansing  can 
often  take  away.  Your  skin  feels  soft, 
smooth  and  comfortable  as  dryness 


is  eased  away 


When  you  choose  to  go  without 
makeup  during  the  day,  the  beauty 
fluid  alone  gives  your  face  a  dewy, 
luminous  glow.  And,  because  it  dis¬ 
appears  into  your  skin  so  readily, 
without  looking  or  feeling  greasy,  Oil 
of  Olay  is  marvelous  under  makeup. 
Foundation,  blusher,  highlighter  all 
smooth  on  in  seconds. 

There’ll  be  other  times  during  the 
day  when  you’ll  want  to  help  main¬ 
tain  the  rich  reservoir  of  fluids  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  younger  look.Gentle  on  the 
light- textured  fluid  whenever  your 
skin  feels  dry  or  tight  and  watch  your 
thirsty  skin  drink  it  in.  Many  women 
find  Oil  of  Olay  ideal  at  bedtime  too, 
to  let  their  skin  sleep  in  its  own  misty 
climate  hour  after  hour.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  no  greasy  look  or  feel. 

Now  that  the  children  are  all  in 
school,  discover  the  secret  of  Oil  of 
Olay  for  yourself  and  let  it  help  you 
look  younger  for  this  important  step 
in  your  life. 

Beauty  Secrets 

•  You  deserve  an  entire  afternoon  to 
yourself  now  and  then.  A  lazy 
scented  bath,  then  curled  up  m  a 
quiet  corner  with  a  fat  romantic  novel 
and  music  playing  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  And  Oil  of  Oiay  Beauiy 
Fluid  lavished  on  your  face  ano 
throat,  of  course.  That's  an  'mesi- 
ment  that  pays  off  in  a  more  reia.\L-c 
feeling  and  a  fresher,  radiant  loois 

•  When  You’ve  discovered  tne  „ 
cret  of  Oil  of  Oia\.  you  won  i  v.a 

be  Without  i|  for  a  sinale  nicmc  v 
Tuck  a  bottie  into  your  ru'se  o'  .'cit. 
bag  to  soften  and  smoo'h  sk  ‘ . 
time,  any \v here 
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Those  Yankee  > 
Doodle  Dandies 

"This  IS  all  brand-new  to  me, 
but  ft’s  wonderful,"  said  James 
Cagney,  81,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Frances,  as  he 
soaked  up  the  applause  at  the 
third  annual  Kennedy  Center 
Honors  in  Washington.  Cag¬ 
ney,  actress  Lynn  Fontanne, 
choreographer  Agnes  de  Milfe, 
composer  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  soprano  Leontyne  Price 
received  the  Kennedy  Center's 
prestigious  lifetime  achieve¬ 
ment  awards  after  a  White 
House  reception  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Carter.  Lynn  Fon¬ 
tanne  (below,  right),  who  had 
just  turned  93,  was  "bedaz¬ 
zled"  by  the  evening.  Said 
President  Carter  of  the  British- 
born  First  Lady  of  the  Stage, 
who  made  theater  histor  y  with 
her  (ate  husband,  Alfred  Luiif 
"She  Is  the  most  aignilicant 
American  of  all,  because  she 
came  here  as  an  immigrant 
She  and  her  husband  ci  Bated 
individually  and  togetliei ,  a 
legend." 
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Hope  for  FredA 

Bob  Hope,  77,  and  Fred 
MacMurray,  72,  go  way 
back — to  the  1933  Broad¬ 
way  musical  Roberta,  in 
which  Hope  played  a  Joe 
College  bandleader  and 
MacMurray  his  sax  player 
So  Fred  and  hts  wile,  June 
Haver,  turned  out  to  tweak 
Ski  Nose  at  the  L.A.  dinner 
honoring  him  as  a  Mot'on 
Picture  Pioneer.  Bui  the 
MacMurrays  took  it  on  {‘^e 
chin,  too,  when  Hope  ra^:  =■ 
them  publicly;  “Such  an  de¬ 
tractive  couple  ,  .  (hey  g  .  ■ 
us  some  idea  of  what  Ken 
and  Barbie  will  took  like 
when  they  grow  up. 


That  s  I  u  t  i  I  c?  v5  lK'  , 
star  Bill  RusneM  a’ 
what's  goH>n  on"  . 
a  ball  in  pa  nt  d m 
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You’ve  still  got  time  to  order 
the  gift  that’s  really  different. 
PEOPLE.  Order  no  later  than 
December  15,  and  we’ll  have 
your  personalized  gift  card 
in  your  hands,  right  in  time  to 
give  for  Christmas.  And  you 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  fight¬ 
ing  crowds,  wrapping  presents,  or  for¬ 
getting  someone’s  size. 

So  this  year,  give  the  gift  that  gives 


a  lighthearted  look  into  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  world’s  most  fascinating 
personalities.  Week  after  week. 

irkno  in  the  postage- 

^ —  '“rv  loday.  If  the  card  is 

missing,  or  you’d  like  faster  service, 
call  toll-free:  _ 

800-621-8200.  THB  CHRISIMAS  (HVB 

In  Illinois, call 
800-972-8302, 

Do  it  today. 
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Bill  Buckley’s  revel  for  right-thinkers  a 
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elect  Reagan  didn’t  show.  But  Henry  Nstional  Review,  the  conservative  jour 
Kissinger,  Clare  Boothe  Luce  and  VVal-  nal  he  founded  at  age  29  ’’Conserva- 


Dut,Mt;y  or,  s  ^oin-Dirmaay  oasn  Tor  me  arms  by  Pat  Buckley  (left)  As  for  tht 

host,  columnist  George  F  Wdl  dubbe  i 
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Quipped  M.  Stanton 
w  contributing  editor  I 
'/d  become  Pope  Then 
ve  to  kiss  his  ring 
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□  Payment  enclosed.  □  Bill  me  after  Christmas,  i  I  Bill  me  in  three  monthly  installments,  I 
PEOPLE  is  published  weekly  except  for  two  issues  combined  in  one  at  year-end.  t 


»  of  Oklahoma!  and  Brfga- 
leen  successfully  revived 
y,  and  choreographer 
ills,  71 ,  is  in  the  chips  on 
circuit  too.  Four  days  be- 
3  honored  at  the  Kennedy 
e  49),  de  Mi  lie  accepted  ku- 
ith  British  producer- 
er  {Marat /Satie)  Brook  at 
club  in  Manhattan,  Each  ra* 
»00  and  a  Common  Weatth 
stinguished  Service.  The 
itablished  by  the  Bank  of 
ider  the  terms  of  the  will  Of 


one  OT  Its  directors.  “In  the  past  whfrn 
bankers  telephoned  me."  de  Mtlte  said, 
'it  was  always  with  disturbing  hews.'' 


You’ve  still  got  time  to  order 
the  gift  that’s  really  different. 
PEOPLE.  Order  no  later  than 
December  15,  and  we’ll  have 
your  personalized  gift  card 
in  your  hands,  right  in  time  to 
give  for  Christmas.  And  you 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  fight¬ 
ing  crowds,  wrapping  presents,  or  for¬ 
getting  someone’s  size. 

So  this  year,  give  the  gift  that  gives 


a  lighthearted  look  into  the  lives  of 
\  some  of  the  world’s  most  fascinating 
personalities.  Week  after  week. 

All  year  long.  Send  in  the  postage- 
paid  reply  card  today.  If  the  card  is 
missing,  or  you’d  like  faster  service, 
call  toll-free:  _ 

800-621-8200.  THIS  CHRISTMAS  GIVE 

In  Illinois,  call 
800-972-8302. 

Do  it  today. 
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Bill  Buckley’s  revel  for  right-thinkers 


A  scheduling  mistake  meant  President¬ 
elect  Reagan  didn’t  show.  But  Henry 
Kissinger,  Clare  Boothe  Luce  and  Wal¬ 
ler  Cronkite  were  among  700  cele¬ 
brants  at  the  Manhattan  party  that 
author  Tom  Wolfe  said  was  chocka- 
block  v/ith  the  Right  Stuff — William  F. 


Buckley  Jr.'s  25th-birthday  bash  for  the 
National  Review,  the  conservative  jour¬ 
nal  he  founded  at  age  29.  "Conserva¬ 
tives  are  not  only  in,  they  are 
fashionable,"  cooed  gossip  columnist 
Suzy  Knickerbocker  {a/k/a  Aileen 
Mehle).  who  was  welcomed  with  open 
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arms  by  Pat  Buckley  (left)  As  for  me 
host,  columnist  George  F  Will  dubbed 
him  "the  Pope  of  the  Conservative 
Movement."  Quipped  M  Stanton  Ev¬ 
ans.  a  Review  contributing  editor  I 
wish  Bill  would  become  Pope  Then 
we'd  only  have  to  kiss  his  ring 


A  bankable  pair  ■ 

Her  stagings  of  Oklahoma'  and  Bny  i 
doon  have  been  successfully  revi.p  s 
on  Broadway,  and  chorer)gr0p:r)g 
Agnes  de  Mille,  7t,  is  m  the  chips  .i 
the  awards  circuit  too  Four  aa,  -.  r  < 
fore  she  was  honored  a!  the  pfin-  i 
Center  (page  49).  de  Mu'e  h  -r  i-  >.  ■ 
dos  along  with  British  pr  nd  i.  m- 
director  Peter  OWa.r.rr  B/  ■ 

the  Players  club  m  Mant(.:iri  in  r  ,, 
ceived  $10,500  an.1  j  ^  iirnrr.  .r  .Vi- 
Award  of  Disttngiji'.he  i  > 

prize  was  establishr-d  r  >  '  n..  p  ni^ 
Delaware  under  the  tern.  i  'r. 
one  of  Its  directors  ;r,  rnf  ,  . ,  .r  ,-.  i. 
bankeis  le-'ophoned  ri'O  (|.  m  n.. 

It  was  always  w  fh  ir  iiji  rut,  .j  ^ 
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Bestow  on  some 
ultimately  worthy  person  the 
beauty  of  sculpture,  the  brains  of 
engineering  and  the  heights  of  high 

performance. 
Give  that  person  aTarga. 
Either  the  one  on  the 
top  or  the  one  on  the  bottom. 

Targa  by  Sheaf  fer“ 

Make  someone  a  gifted  writer 


SHEAira  EATON 

Sheaffer  Eaion  Divtsion  of  Textron  Inc 


TEXTRON 


ON  THE 


Replacing  habitual  truant  Marilyn  Monroe  in 
1955'sWotvfoee  Very.  Very  Popular,  Shere© 
played  a  sex  object  with  Betty  Grable  (above,  left) 
and  Robert  Cummings,  Currently  she  is  Diana 
Canova’s  mentor  in  the  ABC  sitcom  I'm  a  Big 
Girl  Now  {below),  and  a  Malibu  perennial  (right). 


There  was  a  time  when  casting 
Sheree  North  as  a  brainy  boss  of  a  D.C. 
think  tank  would  have  seemed  as  un¬ 
likely  as  Bonzo’s  co-star  winding  up  in 
the  White  House.  For  most  of  her  30- 
year  career,  the  measurements  cited 
about  Sheree  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  IQ:  She  was  always  being  heralded 
as  Hollywood’s  next  Marilyn  Monroe. 

This  fall,  however,  as  the  liberated  lady 
executive  In  ABC’s  new  sitcom  I'm  a 
Big  Girl  Now,  North  may,  at  47,  finally, 
have  outgrown  her  "dumb  blonde” 
tape-casting.  For  Sheree,  that’s  both  a 
Joy  and  justice.  "Being  a  glamor  girt  is 
like  being  a  freak,"  she  reflects.  "No  “ 
one  understands  you  can  be  hurt  when  " 
you  look  as  if  you’ve  got  it  all.”  i 

At  present  North  is  the  closest  she  i 
has  ever  been  to  getting  it  all.  In  the  se-  a 
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HER  SEX-BOMB  ROLES  WERE  ALWAYS 
A  THORN  IN  HER  PRIDE,  AND  NOW 
SHEREE  NORTH  GOES  FOR  THE  ROSES 


mam — 


ries,  ship's  nrior^  lhar>  hofcfing  hor  own 
with  sconp-5{oftling  Doony  Thomao  and 
Diana  (Soap)  Canova,  tho  daughter  of 
Judy.  Earlier  this  season  North  won 
some  of  her  most  rospeolful  noticos  to 
date — ironlGQlly.  as  Monroe's  tormont- 
©ri  mother  on  ABC's  MaN/yn;  The 
Untofd  8tory.  As  one  of  the  few  people 
on-set  who  arJunlly  knew  MM.  Shoroo 
coached  the  lead,  Catherine  Hicks. 

*'1  Was  hired  to  replace  Marilyn  In 
How  to  Be  Very,  Very  Popular North 
recalls,  "so  I  saw  the  way  they  made 
tun  of  her.  Every  single  person  used 
her."  the  Identification  with  Monroo 
even  involved  their  similarly  notorious 
pasts,  tor  North,  that  referred  to  her 
Scantily  clad  appoarancos  In  some 
"home  movies"  that  today  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  rated  PG.  "Here  we  are," 
Monroe  once  sighed  to  North,  when 
they  Were  both  being  raked  ovor.  "Me 
with  my  lewd  calendar  pose  and  you 
with  your  lewd  films." 

They  also  had  slntilar  luck  with  men. 
Shetee's  first  marriage  at  16,  to  a 
dl  aftaman.  lasted  two  years  and  pro¬ 
duced  daughter  Dawn,  now  31.  Her 
second,  to  a  writer  some  16  years  old¬ 
er  than  she  was,  crumbled  In  a  year. 

And  her  third,  to  a  clinical  psychologist, 
ended  in  1962  after  five  years,  leaving 
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her  with  a  second  daughter.  Erica,  nov/ 
21.  "I  didn't  know  good  from  bad," 
Shoroe  admltc.  "I  didn’t  pick  them 
— they  picked  mo.  It  was  whatever  fell 
into  my  life,"  She  once  blamed  herself 
tor  the  marital  failures  but  now  takes 
prido  In  how  she  brought  up  her  chll- 
dron.  "It  was  hard  going  to  Brownie 
moellnga  as  a  single  parent,"  she  says. 
"But  I'vo  turned  down  everything  that 
would  toko  me  away  from  the  kids." 
That  Includos,  she  says,  the  lead  four 
years  ago  In  Alice  that  then  went  to 
Linda  Lavin.  "If  you  louse  up  the  Job  as 
a  mother,  it  doesn't  matter  what  else 
you  do  great." 

Sheree  had  remarkable  role  models, 
she  says,  In  her  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother,  who  were  also  single  parents. 
Her  father  spilt  before  she  was  born, 
and  her  mother  worked  as  a  real  es¬ 
tate  agent  and  pearl  appraiser  to 
support  her  three  offspring.  "As  chil¬ 
dren,  wo  all  would  string  pearls  and 
deliver  them  to  the  big  stars  of  the  time, 
like  Mary  Pickford  and  Walter  Pld- 
geon,"  she  remembers.  At  a  preco¬ 
cious  1 1  Vi,  Sheree,  a  dancer  since 
toddlerhood,  Hed  about  her  age  to  be¬ 
come  a  chorine  at  an  L.A.  summer 
theater  and  then  dropped  out  of  high 
school  by  15.  She  is  proudest  of  her 
stage  work,  Including  an  eye-popping 
dance  on  Broadway  In  1953’sHaze/ 
Flagg  and  the  role  of  the  white  woman 


who  kills  a  black  in  a  1965  L.A.  pro¬ 
duction  of  LeRoi  Jones’  Dutchman, 
Sheree  notes  that  the  play  was  staged 
at  about  the  time  of  the  Watts  riots  and 
caused  her  to  be  boycotted  in  Holly¬ 
wood  for  two  years.  Still,  she  has  shot 
more  than  a  dozen  films,  worked  often 
in  TV  and  co-starred  in  the  1975 
series  Big  Eddie  with  Sheldon  Leonard 
These  days  North  shares  her  airy 
three-bedroom  Malibu  beach  house 
with  her  daughter  Erica,  a  UCLA  drop¬ 
out.  (Dawn,  who  has  two  master’s 
degrees,  now  studies  jewelry  design  in 
L.A.)  Basically,  they  live  life  in  the  slow 
lane.  Sheree  avoids  parties,  takes 
year-round  "baptismal"  dips  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  enjoys  health  food.  Her 
present  man  is  Phlll  Norman,  45,  an 
award-winning  film  title  designer  (most 
recently  for  Ordinary  People).  "He’s 
gentle,  kind,  supportive — and  he  lis¬ 
tens,"  praises  North.  They  keep 
separate  homes,  though,  and  she  says 
she  wouldn't  marry  again  "unless  It 
were  something  my  children  needed  as 
a  model."  North  seems  to  be  one  of 
Hollywood’s  rare  sex  symbols  who 
grow  saner  as  they  get  older.  "I  look  at 
my  friends,  and  it  just  seemed  that  by 
the  time  we  hit  30,”  Sheree  smiles,  "we 
all  got  sense.”  SUE  ELLEN  JARES 

North  stin  goes  to  at  least  five  hours  of 
dance  class  a  weokf  not  counting  Improv 
goofing  wdth  daughter  Erica. 


Presto  made  deep  frying  easy,  simple 
and  convenient,  time  after  time. 

No  wonder  Presto^”  FryDaddy*'  deep 
fryer  is  the  season's  most  welcome  gilt  idea 
Because  it's  Presto  FryDaddy  just  lour 
cups  of  oil  give  you  four  big  servings. 

Because  it's  Presto  FryDaddy  there's 
no  control  to  bother  with.  Maintains  ideal 
temperature  automatically  for  perfect 
fried  loods-crisp,  cracklin',  crunchy. 

Because  it's  Presto  FryDaddy  there  is 
a  nonstick,  no-scour  surface  inside  and  out. 
Just  wipe  clean. 


Because  it's  Presto  FryDaddy  there's 
the  famous  Presto*’  scoop  instead  of  a  messy 
basket.  And  the  snap-on  lid  helps  save  oil 
to  use  again  and  again.  No  spills,  no  odor 
Because  it's  Presto  you  choose  the  size 
you  need  from  FryBaby’^  FryDaddy* 
or  GranPappy’*'  deep  fryers. 

Because  it's  Presto  you  know  you 
are  giving  the  best— and  so  does  the  lucky 
person  who  gets  one. 


.innovation  to  make  it  first 
quality  that  makes  it  last  and  last" 


rieep  fryer 


Bferry  crispness! 

The  present  with  a  delicious  future. 


I'm  s<:  nting  the  intriguing  liqneur  from  Italy  that's  got 
<  vi-iybody  talking--- Venetian  Cream' Liqueur. 

Rich  and  creamy  smooth,  blended  in  a  unique  way 
tlmt  can  only  be  described  in  the  language  of  its  origin 
Try  it.  The  smoothness.  The  richness. 

The  taste. ..  delizioso!  _ _ 


Hit#  llko  Lfffht My  Firo  3nd  his  vivid  pootry 
made  Jim  Morrison  a  cult  favorite  well  be< 
fore  his  mysterious  death  In  1 97 1 . 


Jim  Morrison,  Janis  Joplin  and  Jimi 
Hendrix  were  among  the  most  quint- 
essentially  explosive  figures  in  rock 
history,  and  that  was  not  ail  they  had  in 
common.  They  died  within  a  year  of 
each  other  a  decade  ago.  Each  was 
27 ,  Ironically,  each  has  enjoyed  a  recent 
revival  and  perhaps  even  wider  recog¬ 
nition  than  in  life.  But  amid  the  justified 
new  lionization,  there  has  also  been 
new  exploitation  and  controversy 
PEOPLE'S  Salley  Rayl  updates  three 
rock  legacies. 

Jim  Morrison:  His  lighted 
fire  still  burns 

More  than  nine  years  after  he  was 
found  dead  of  a  heart  attack  in  a  Paris 
hotel  bathtub  on  July  3, 1 971 ,  Jim  Mor¬ 
rison  Is  achieving  the  kind  of 
commercial  acceptance  he  spurned  as 
the  Influential  but  self-destructive  lead 
singer  of  the  Doors.  The  group’s 
backlist  LPs  are  expected  to  sell  more 
than  a  million  this  year.  A  remastered 
Greatest  Hits  package  of  Doors  classics 
is  currently  bulleted  on  the  charts.  Di¬ 
rector  Francis  Coppola  reached  back 
to  the  Doors'  haunting  The  End  as 
the  theme  song  of  his  Apocalypse  Now. 
Most  surprising  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
enormous  success  of  Morrison's  biog- 
raphy,  No  One  Here  Gets  Out  Alive  Co¬ 
written  by  rock  hagiographer  Jerry 
{Elvis)  Hopkins  and  Morrison’s  former 
factotum  Daniel  Sugerman,  the  book 
had  been  rejected  for  five  years  be¬ 
fore  it  was  published  this  spring  by 
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A  DECADE  LATER,  THE  HEIRS  OF 

JIM,  JIMI  AND  JANIS  REAP 
THE  TROUBLED  LEGACIES  OF  ROCK 


Morrison’s  grave  In  this  Paris  comotory  Is 
dofacod  by  tho  graffiti  of  his  still  ardont 
fans.  Balzac  and  Oscar  Wlldo  llo  noarby. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Lfyht'j  &  Lights  100  s:  12  mg  “tar'' 0.8  nig  nicotine — 

Meriihol ■  15  rng "taC 0  3  mg  mcotine— Kings lOO's; 

17  mg  _’rar;'  1.1  mg  mcoime  ay.  per  cigaretle,  FTC  Report  Dbc'TS. 

Lights  Box  12  mg  ‘larrD.B  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  Method. 


NfAlPeiCSTON  CAMERAS 


Some  moments  in  life  are  very 
special 

Thanks  to  Polaroid  instant  photogra 
phy,  they  can  be  captured  and  shared 
on  the  spot. 

With  Polaroid's  Copy  and  Enlarge¬ 
ment  Service,  a  copy  of  that  special 
picture  can  be  shared  many  times 
over. 

We  make  custom-quality  Polacopy 
prints  and  enlargements  of  SX-70  pic¬ 


tures  (or  any  pictures  I  right  from  the 
original  print.  And  there's  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  Polacopy  sizes  to  choose  from. 

Besides  same-size,  we  make  wallet- 
size,  big  beautiful  3x3, 8x8  and  I  IxM 
enlargements.  Even  projectable 
slides. 

So  dig  out  your  precious  old  photo¬ 
graphs.  And  your  precious  new  ones 
too.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  little  it 
costs  to  make  so  many  people  happy. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  get  beauti¬ 
ful  Polacopy  prints  and  enlargements, 
see  the  order  blank  on  the  opposite 
page,  Then  send  us  your  special  pic¬ 
tures.  We’ II  be  happy  to  turn  your  one- 
of-a-kind  pictures  into  two-of-a-kind  or 
as  many  of  a  kind  as  you  want. 

Polaroid 
Polacopy  Prints 

l<»80  ftaliifoid  Carp  "l\ilaroid."  "SX-70"  find  "Rolacopy" 


You  can’t  duplicate 
the  moment,  but  Polaroid  can 

duplicate  the  picture. 


LEARN  HOWTO  BRING 
THE  BEAUTY  YOU  HAVE  INSIDE 

OUTSIDE 


Think  of  all  the  beautiful  qualities 
you  have  in  you.  All  you  need  is  a  little 
know-how,  a  little  self-confidence  to 
bring  them  out. 

That's  what  Mary  Kay  is  all  about. 

Our  professional  Beauty  Consultant 
will  teach  you  all  you  need  to  know  about 
how  to  make  the  most  of  yourself  Shell 
e  a  beauty  show  right  in  your  home, 
es  not  there  simply  to  sell  you  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  cosmetics.  She's  there  to  teach  you 
a  total  system  of  caring  more  for  yourself. 


Youll  learn  all  about  a  skin  care 
program,  specialized  for  you,  that  will  ^ 
make  your  skin  radiant  even  before 
makeup. 

You'll  learn  how  the 
right  cosmetics  will  make  you 
look  more  fabulous  than 
you  ever  thought  possible. 

You'll  learn  to 
show  the  world 
what  a  beautiful 
person  you  really  are 


THATS  THE  BEAUTYOF  MARY . . 

Lwlim  (lj(  Vrlloi£7pa^««H</frCoSffl(tiCS/Rfl<j)I,  or  call  800/!27-a270  toll-jra  In  TfXiis.  fiill  coHrcl  2u/630-^7fi7  in  Gwadn  116^62^-50-00 


encouraged  a  reprinting  of  Morrison’s 
book  of  poetry,  is  still  troubled  by  tele¬ 
phone  calls  asking  about  Jim.  "People 
don’t  want  to  let  Jim  die  a  naturai 
death,"  Courson  muses.  "They  just 
don’t  want  to  let  him  die." 

Janis  Joplin:  The  Pearl 
left  her  fortune  tidy 

Barely  a  few  years  before  her  death, 
Janis  Joplin  had  fired  off  a  gloating  mis¬ 
sive  to  a  doctor  who  had  predicted  that 
she  would  never  see  her  24th  birthday; 
"Look,  I  made  it,”  But  on  October  4, 
1970,  just  hours  before  she  was  to  re¬ 
cord  a  scorcher  called  Buried  Alive  in 
the  Blues,  she  died  alone  in  her  room  at 
L.A.’s  Landmark  Hotel  of  a  heroin 
overdose. 

Already  the  raspy-voiced  outcast 
from  Port  Arthur,  Texas  has  been  the 
subject  of  two  biographies,  the 
thoughtful  Burled  Alive,  by  her  publi¬ 
cist  Myra  Friedman,  and  the  lurid  Going 
Down  with  Janis,  by  Peggy  Caserta  (a 
self-proclaimed  ex-lover)  and  Dan 
Knapp.  There  was  also  a  film  documen¬ 
tary,  not  to  mention  a  Joplinesque 
melodrama.  The  Rose,  starring  Bette 
Midler.  (Janis  was  known  as  the  Pearl.) 

Awash  in  feather  boas.  Southern 
Comfort  and  old  hurts  (she  had  been 
cruelly  nominated  "Ugliest  Man  on 
Campus"  at  the  University  of  Texas). 
Janis  belted  out  troubled  tunes  like 
Piece  of  My  Heart  and  was  rock's  first 
and  perhaps  only  queen.  No  less  a 
modern  contender  than  Stevie  Nicks  of 
Fleetwood  Mac  calls  Janis  a  pivotal  in¬ 
fluence  and  "the  most  charismatic 
woman  singer  I  have  ever  seen." 

Though  she  seemed  out  of  control, 
there  was  also  an  ordered  side  to  Jop¬ 
lin,  a  vestige  of  her  oil  engineer 
father  and  business  college  registrar 
mother.  As  Janis  had  requested,  she 
was  cremated,  her  ashes  scattered 
from  a  plane  over  the  coastline  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  Marin  County.  She  had  also 
earmarked  $2,500  for  two  memorial 
gatherings  for  her  friends  in  New  York 
and  in  California.  Rights  to  royalties 
and  her  possessions  were  bequeathed 
in  equal  portions  to  her  parents,  Seth 
and  Dorothy,  and  to  younger  siblings 
Michael  and  Laura. 

Brother  Michael,  now  27,  was  in  high 
school  when  Janis  died  and  says  he 


took  a  half  dozen  years  "to  deal  with 
it."  While  Joplin’s  death  was  assumed 
by  some  to  be  a  suicide,  Michael  notes 
that  the  coroner  judged  it  as  accidental 
“Suicide  jibes  with  her  image,  but  not 
v/ith  Janis.  I  can't  imagine  it  v;as  pre¬ 
meditated.”  He  adds  that  her  lawyer 
had  just  two  days  earlier  given  her  a 
prenuptial  contract  so  she  could  marry 
a  young  Berkeley  student,  Seth  Mor¬ 
gan,  son  of  a  wealthy  East  Coast  family. 

Settling  Joplin’s  estate  has  been 
similarly  tidy.  She  had  prepared  a  care¬ 
ful  will  and  had  lived  to  record  only 
three  studio  albums  and  a  modest 
stockpile  of  unrefeased  material.  Her 
lawyer  and  friend,  Robert  Gordon,  who 
handled  the  details,  has  never  revealed 
the  amount  of  money  involved, 
though  it  was  considerable.  “My  par¬ 
ents  have  totally  stayed  out  of 
promoting  the  legend,"  says  Michael. 
“They  don't  like  the  weirdos  who  are 
still  attached  to  Janis," 

Indeed,  the  whole  family  moved 
to  Prescott,  Ariz.,  where  Michael 
opened  up  a  glassblowing  and  crafts 
enterprise  named  Fantality  (after 
Janis’  own  coinage  combining  fantasy 
and  reality).  Laura,  31 ,  who  has  a  Ph.D. 
in  education  and  does  learning  re¬ 
search  in  Denver,  and  drives  the 
restored  '65  Porsche  Janis  had  paint¬ 
ed  psychedelic.  An  attempt  to  turn 
their  childhood  home  into  a  Janis  Jop¬ 
lin  museum  failed,  and  it  was  later  de¬ 
molished  by  an  operator  who  tried 
to  sell  souvenir  bricks,  as  well  as 


brick  chips  encased  m  plastic  locke; 

Michael  says  that  at  first  hic  fin-jn 
cial  inheritance  may  have  ciowed  hi 
creativity.  "Struggling  artictc  have 
always  produced  more,"  he  ca  /  .  a 
statement  that  could  refer  hic 
and  her  enduring  impact  '  Jamc  v/ic 
a  hell  raiser,"  he  reflects  "She  did 
things  that  people  feared  doing  thc  '-^ 
selves.  She  tore  up  ground  right  and 
left,  and  that's  why  she  was  idolized 

Jimi  Hendrix:  The  Voodoo 
Child  still  wins  polls 

James  Marshall  Hendrix  literally  and 
figuratively  set  his  guitars  on  fire, 
playing  with  an  incandescent  ferocity 
that  welded  his  R&B  roots  to  acid  rock 

CONTINUFD 


Having  outgrown  Big  Brother  and  tho  Hold- 
tng  Company,  Joplin  organized  hor  own 
band.  Tho  last  one  was  Full  Tilt  Boogio. 


LIko  Janis,  who  was  originally  into 
painting,  brother  Michael  Is  an  artist.  His 
musical  tastos  now  run  to  Now  Wave. 
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usad  f  aadback  and  dlatortJon  to  turn  tha 
Star^paniilad  Bannar  Into  a  Mppla  high. 
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F or  three  short  years  he  reigned  as 
one  of  rock's  seminal  stylists,  creating 
classics  like  Purple  Haze,  Foxey  Lady 
and  Voodoo  Child.  Then,  on  September 
18, 1970,  he  died,  suffocating  on  his 
own  vomit  in  a  hotei  room  In  London’s 
Notting  Hill  Gate.  (Traces  of  barbitu- 
rates  were  found.)  Yet  a  decade  later 
Hendrix  remains  eerily  immortal.  This 
year,  for  example,  he  won  by  a  land¬ 
slide  the  rock  guitarist  poll  in  Musician 
magazine.  And  this  fall  radio  station 
KZOK  in  his  native  Seattle  began  a 
drive  to  rename  a  park  for  him  and 
erect  a  statue.  At  feast  four  docu¬ 
mentaries  have  been  made  over  the 
years,  and  two  more  movie  projects 
are  in  the  works. 

Unlike  Joplin  and  Morrison,  Hendrix 
was  an  Instrumentalist  whose  tireless 
performing  and  informal  jamming 
produced  enough  material  not  only  for 
16  official  LPs  but  additional  tape  for  an 
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estimated  70  to  80  bootleg  releases. 

So  when  Hendrix  died  intestate,  preda¬ 
tors  and  hangers-on  moved  in.  Some  of 
his  early  proceeds  had  disappeared 
allegedly  in  a  shadowy  Caribbean  cor¬ 
poration  even  before  he  died,  and  the 
posthumous  rip-offs  included  a  memo¬ 
rial  drive  supposedly  for  the  benefit  of 
Hendrix’s  estate  and  black  youths  in 
Seattle.  That’s  where  Jimi  at  1 5  formed 
his  first  band,  the  Rocking  Kings,  with  a 
borrowed  guitar.  As  Hendrix  remarked 
ironically  in  1969:  "Once  you  are 
dead,  you  are  made  for  life."  He  left  an 
estimated  $21,000  in  cash,  plus  copy¬ 
rights,  claims  to  royalties,  reels  of 
unreleased  tape  and  his  share  of  the 
Electric  Lady  Studios  in  New  York.  A 
Warner  Brothers  Records  executive  re¬ 
ports  that  Hendrix  will  sell  gold  once 
again  this  year,  and  that  will  generate 
probably  another  $500,000. 

His  sole  heir,  his  dad,  Al  Hendrix,  end¬ 
ed  up  with  one  bass  guitar,  some 
personal  effects  and  undisclosed  an¬ 
nual  amounts.  (Jimi’s  mother,  Lucille, 
died  when  he  was  10.)  The  elder 
Hendrix,  now  in  his  60s,  sold  rights  to  his 
son's  later  works  for  a  lifetime  annuity 
on  the  advice  of  L.A.  lawyer  Leo  Bran- 
ton.  "Mr.  Hendrix  has  done  very 
well,"  says  Branton,  whose  clients  have 
included  Nat  King  Cole  and  the  Black 
Panther  party.  After  open-heart  sur¬ 
gery  last  year,  Al,  who  had  been  a 
gardener,  retired,  but  he  is  well  enough 
to  play  frequent  golf.  (Jimi’s  younger 
brother,  Leon,  30,  who  runs  a  courier 
service,  had  no  claim  to  the  estate.) 

The  Hendrix  litigation  hasn’t  all  been 
financial.  According  to  Branton,  there 
were  two  paternity  suits  (Hendrix  never 
married).  Branton  reports  that  the  case 
of  a  Minnesota  woman  was  dismissed 
because  in  New  York,  where  she  filed, 
paternity  cannot  be  established 
after  an  alleged  father's  death.  A 
Swedish  judge,  however,  declared  Jimi 
the  father  of  a  son.  now  1 0,  but  the  child 
was  not  awarded  any  support. 

Brother  Leon  traces  some  of  the  lab¬ 
yrinthine  complexities  of  the  Hendrix 
legacy  to  their  source.  "People  would 
rip  him  off  right  in  front  of  his  face, 
and  when  he’d  find  out  he’d  alw'ays  for¬ 
give  them,"  says  Leon,  "Jimi  didn't 
want  to  think  about  business  problems. 
He  wanted  to  think  about  music."  m 


VUlting  tha  grave  in  Ck'aanwood  Cemetery 
near  Saattia,  JtmTs  dad,  At,  racaOs  Jimi 
firat  pkdiikig  a  uketala  at  1 1. 
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The  DOME  Home  Budget  Book 
helps  Jody’s  Mom  and  Dad 
Spend  wisely 
. . .  and  Save  Money  Too! 

Even  with  soaring  inflation  and  increasing  prices,  you,  like  Jody’s 
family,  can  maintain  a  balanced  budget.  Today  s  economy  makes  it  more 
important  than  ever  to  keep  track  of  your  hard  earned  dollars. 

The  Dome  Home  Budget  Book  was  designed  by  Nicholas  Picchi 
one,  CPA,  a  financial  specialist,  to  be  an  accurate  yet  simple  record  of 
income  and  expenses.  Here  are  some  money  saving  features.  Basic  steps 
to  successful  budgeting  —  How  to  save  on  interest  costs  —  Typical 
American  budgets  —  Record  of  tax  deductions  —  Valuable 
tax  tips  and  much,  much  more. 

Would  you  like  to  know  where  your  money 
goes  each  month?  Find  out  —  buy  a  Dome 
Home  Budget  Book.  Only  $2.50  — 
available  everywhere. 
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Join  host  Anne  Murray  for  a  special  2-hour  Christ¬ 
mas  visit  with  some  of  the  biggest  names  in  the 
recording  world.  Stars  like  Dionne  Warwick,  Carly 
Simon,  Bobby  Vinton  and  Melissa  Manchester 
share  with  you  their  songs  and  thoughts  about  the 
holiday  season. 

Plus  guest  appearances  by  Perry  Como,  Johnny 
Mathis,  Andy  Williams,  MelTorme  and  others 
whose  names  are  synonymous  with  Christmas. 


Hear  all  your  favorite  songs  including  “Happy 
Holiday,”  “The  12  Days  of  Christmas,”  “Winter 
Wonderland,”  “The  Christmas  Song.”  And  many 
more. 

So  gather  the  family  around  and  let  the  joyous 
sounds  of  the  holiday  season  fill  the  air  as  we 
present  a  very  special  Christmas  Music  Special. 
The  weekend  of  December  19,  20  and  21. 

Check  your  local  listings  for  time  and  station. 
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Hear  Anne  Murray’s  Greatest  Hits  on  Capitol  Records 

Brought  to  you  by 
WHITMAN'S  CHOCOLATES  — 
makers  of  the  WHITMAN’S  SAMPLER 
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I  J  making  quality  butter  chums  in  1899 
B  m  I. )  making  many  quality  appliances 

today. . .  for  your  home,  for  gi'ooming,  for  heiilth. 
LSEAL-A-MEAL  saves  vnu  lime  and  money  The  perfet  i 
way  to  fix  cook-ahead  meals  or  ta^ty  snacks.  2.  DAZE  V 
POWER  SCRUBBER'  '  tht'  cordless  elect nt  scrub  brush, 
takeslhe  “elbow  grease” out  of  tnuglu  leaning jijbs,  3, SUPER 
BE  A  UT  Y  C  U  R  L' 1  kize  \  Y  t  ra  \'(  ■  1  v  <  )1 1  age  ( 1 1  ( )/  22( ) ) 
styling  bitish,  is  ideal  ioi  quii  k  lonchups,  4.C  URL  MIST, 
the  setter  that  pampers  \  oui  hair,  offers  twenty  curltTs  in  a 
compact  case,  5.  NATl  RAE  \\  ( )NI  takes  even  your 

largest  curlers,  hi  air  I  on  il(  lit  settiiigsdi  \  your  hair  e\enly. . . 
and  superfast. 6.L  ( )RI  iLh.Ss  W 1  jIRLP( )()[,  easi  s  tensions. 
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MYERS’S  MAKES  IT  BETTER.  Tasie  how  Myers’s  improves  on  cola.  soda,  tonic,  fruit  juice.  Free  Recipe  Book 
Myers's  Rum  Recipe  Book.  Dept.  PE.  RO.  Box  4605.  Wcsibury.  New  York  1 1590.  Olfer  expires  December  31,  1981 


WORLD  FAMOUS 


‘^Last  year  I  switched  to  rum. 

This  year  I  graduated  to  the  flavor  of  JVtyers’s!' 


\  Drench  your  orange  juice  with  the  one 
ruhi  that  dares  to  be  delicious.  Myers's  Rum 
In  any  kind  of  mixer,  even  by  itself. 

The  rctison?  Myers’s  master  blending. 

It  makes  the  rum  smoother,  softer.  For  the 
ultimate  in  rum  taste.  Try  Original  Dark 
Myers’s  Rum. 

What  makes  Myers’s  precious  imported 
rum  cost  more,  makes  Myers's  taste  better. 
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ISRAEL’S  FIRST  COUPLE 
FACE  A  HISTORIC  TRIP 
TO  EGYPT— AND  - 

CANCER— WITH  APLO 


OUPLE 
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Yitzhak  Navon  Is  a 
pillar  as  IsraePs 
presldont,  but 
wlfo  Ofira  finds 
him  handy  too, 
during  a  hiko  In  the 
Judean  desort. 


Photographs  by  David  Rubingor 


Wfhen  Israeli  President  Yitzhak  Na¬ 
von  and  his  wife.  Ofira,  arrived  in  Cairo 
in  October,  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  welcomed  them  with  a  21 -gun 
salute.  Never  before  had  an  Israeli 
president  made  a  state  visit  to  an  Arab 
country.  And  with  the  Egyptian-lsraeli 
peace  negotiations  at  a  standstill, 
the  Navons  were  reassuring  proof  that 
a'l  had  not  gone  wrong 


The  F iret  Couple  iLjr  ne..1  rhn  ir  >  ii 
into  a  diplomatic  triumph  r  ui  at  ■  - 

siderable  personal  uost  The  lay 
before  they  left  Jerusalem,  Of  t  a  i  ; 
had  completed  a  year  of  chen><  >the' 
apy  for  breast  cancer  Though  h  nl  i-  i 
wearing  a  wig  to  hide  her  loss  of  ha  > 
she  insisted  on  accompanying  her  hi., 
band  every  step  of  the  way.  from  the 
mandatory  visit  to  the  Great  Sphm*  to 

CONTiNUi  L- 


I 


Athar  horn*,  JHian  Sadat  (canter)  antar- 
talnsOflra  and  the  wife  of  Egypt’s  mlnistar 
of  Industry*  Latifa  Zald. 


that  Israel  was  paying  a  higher  price 
for  peace  than  Egypt. 

Hoping  to  get  greater  concessions 


During  the  state  visit,  Sadat  took  Navon 
to  Mh  Abu  al  Kom  for  a  tour  of  tho  Egyp¬ 
tian  prasldanfs  birthplace. 


OUPLE 


a  climb  through  the  ancient  tombs  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings.  She  explained, 

"1  wanted  to  add  a  little  stone  of  my 
own  to  the  pyramid  of  peace.*' 

As  a  result  of  the  Navons’  trip,  Egypt 
and  Israel  agreed  to  exchange  more 
students  and  increase  commercial 
flights,  among  other  significant  if  sym¬ 
bolic  moves.  Though  Israeli  law  grants 
the  president  little  real  power, 

Yitzhak,  59,  has  been  much  more  than 
a  figurehead  since  the  Knesset  elect¬ 
ed  him  to  a  five-year  term  in  April 
1978.  (For  10  years  he  had  been  polit¬ 
ical  secretary  to  David  Ben-Gurlon, 
Israel’s  first  prime  minister.  Later,  as  a 
member  of  the  Knesset,  Navon  chaired 
the  influential  foreign  affairs  and  de¬ 
fense  committee.)  “When  I  became 
president,  I  wasn't  looking  for  trumpets, 
chauffeur-driven  limousines  and  cere¬ 
monies,"  says  Navon,  Instead,  he 
explains,  “I  wanted  to  give  the  people 
a  feeling  of  belonging.  Israel  is  a  na¬ 
tion  that  came  from  1 02  countries,  a  na¬ 
tion  which  spoke  81  languages. 

Whether  the  people  came  from  Poland 
or  Yemen,  this  is  their  land." 

A  recent  poll  shows  that  93  percent 
of  Navon’s  compatriots  think  he  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job.  Before  becoming 
president,  he  gave  up  active  member¬ 
ship  in  the  out-of-power  Labor  party, 

-  but  he  is  still  viewed  by  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin’s  Likud  coalition  as  a 
meddler.  He  has  been  outspoken  on 
such  issues  as  the  need  for  better  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  for  Israel's  poor. 
“Sometimes  I  say  things  1  shouldn’t," 
concedes  Navon.  For  instance  he  com¬ 
plained  to  Jimmy  Carter  In  March  1979 


from  a  more  flexible  Israeli  leadership, 
Sadat  has  publicly  courted  the  Labor 
party,  which  is  now  favored  to  win  the 
1981  elections.  Undoubtedly,  Sadat 
hoped  a  successful  Navon  visit  would 
add  luster  to  Begin’s  opposition.  Na¬ 
von,  however,  insists  he  has  no 
intention  of  running  for  prime  minister. 
Labor  party  leader  Shimon  Peres  is  one 
of  his  best  friends  and  the  likely  can¬ 
didate.  Sadat  nonetheless  strongly 
endorsed  Navon  after  their  meeting. 

The  Egyptian  president  declared:  “Of 
all  the  world  leaders  I've  met,  there 
are  twomen  of  culture  with  whom  I 
could  spend  days  and  nights:  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  Germany  and  Israel’s 
Yitzhak  Navon." 

Navon  charmed  Cairo  with  his 
speeches.  At  a  state  dinner,  he  cited 
seventh-century  Arab  poet  Omar  Ben 
Ma'adi  Qarb  and  promised,  “The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel  will  nourish  and  protect  the 
tender  sapling  of  peace  until  it  grows 
Into  a  mighty  tree  with  deep  roots  and 
spreading  foliage,"  All  this  was  spoken 
in  mellifluous  Arabic.  (Sadat’s  wife,  Ji- 
han,  remarked,  "He  sounds  like  my 
Arabic  teacher  In  school.") 

Ofira  Is  both  vocal  and  controversial 
as  First  Lady.  A  former  beauty  contest 
winner  and  an  ex-army  sergeant,  she 
holds  a  master's  degree  In  psychology. 
When  Yitzhak  became  president,  she 
had  to  give  up  her  job  as  a  psychologist 
treating  deaf  and  crippled  children.  But 
Ofira  still  heads  the  foundation  she 
started  in  1978  to  provide  education  for 
gifted  and  underprivileged  students. 
She  also  makes  a  half-dozen  speeches 
a  month,  usually  writing  them  in  bed  at 
night,  using  a  pen  topped  with  a  minia¬ 
ture  flashlight  so  as  not  to  disturb  her 
sleeping  husband. 


Her  most  provocative  crusade  came 
in  August  1979  when  a  breast  tumor 
was  discovered.  (A  year  earlier  a  ma¬ 
lignant  growth  had  been  removed  from 
under  her  eye.)  Before  the  operation 
Ofira  refused  to  sign  a  statement  al¬ 
lowing  the  doctors  to  perform  a 
mastectomy  if  the  biopsy  proved  pos¬ 
itive.  "There  are  so  many  types  of 
malignancies,"  she  explains,  “and 
there  are  other  remedies  for  quite  a 
few  of  them.  If  caught  early.  It  takes 
four  days  to  do  a  thorough  biopsy.  I  felt 
the  doctors  had  to  give  themselves  and 
me  the  chance  and  not  just  cut  hap¬ 
hazardly  when  I  was  asleep.”  In  her 
case,  doctors  prescribed  radioactive 
needle  implants  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
in  Boston  plus  chemotherapy,  which 
made  herblack  hair  fall  out.  “I  don’t 
mind  wearing  a  wig,”  she  says.  "After 
all,  what  is  hair  in  comparison  to  life?” 

Her  case  prompted  Israel’s  Ministry 
of  Health  to  rule  that  mastectomies 
cannot  be  performed  without  the  writ¬ 
ten  approval  of  two  pathologists.  As  for 
herself,  Ofira  is  resigned:  "Ever  since 
my  father  died,  at  41,  of  cancer,  when  I 
was  8  years  old,  I've  known  that  I 
would  die  of  cancer  too."  At  27,  when 
she  married  Yitzhak,  she  warned  him, 
“You  will  be  a  young  widower." 

The  Navons  met  through  mutual 
friends  In  late  1961.  They  married  in 
1963,  with  every  leading  politician  in  Is¬ 
rael  attending  the  ceremony.  Many 
thought  the  marriage  wouldn’t  last  be¬ 
cause  of  differences  in  their  heritage 
and  temperaments.  Yitzhak's  paternal 
ancestors  came  from  Turkey:  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  lived  in  Morocco 
until,  in  a  dream,  the  Prophet  Elijah  told 
him  to  take  his  family  to  the  Holy  Land. 
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IF  RESEARCH  SHOWS  PEOPLE  PREFER 
GETTING  A  CARAVELLE;  WHY  WOULD  YOU 

CONSIDER  GIVING  ATIMEX? 

In  a  recent  nationwide  survey,  more  people  said  they  would  rather  receive  a  Cara velle 

as  a  gift  than  a  Timex.  That  s  not  surmsing.  i  .1  1 .  r 

After  all,  Caravelle  is  made  by  Bulova.  And  Bulova,  with  its  lOO-year-old  tradition  ot 

fine  watchmaking  is  world  famous  for  accuracy  and  dependability. 

What  is  surprising,  however,  is  that  a  Caravelle  costs  only  a  little  more  than  a  Timex. 
And  we  offer  a  Ml  selection  to  choose  from.  Eve^hing  from  handsome  models  with 
17  jewel  movements  to  a  complete  line  of  trim  electronic  Quartz  watches. 

So  if  you're  buying  a  watch  to  show  someone  you  care,  why  not  buy  a  Caravelle 


BY  BULOVA 


Ofira’s  parents  were  born  in  czarist 
Russia.  Yet  Otira  says,  "Yitzhak  and  i 
have  much  in  common."  Both  are  Is- 
raeil-born — she  in  Tel  Aviv,  he  in 
Jerusalem.  Both  graduated  from  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  but 
Oflra  won  a  scholarship  allowing  her  to 
study  in  the  U.S.  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  She  did  advanced  work  in  psy¬ 
chology  at  Columbia  University.  “We 
were  both  brought  up  on  the  love  of 
country  and  the  land,"  Ofira  says.  “We 
went  to  the  same  youth  movements, 
sang  the  same  songs." 

Domestically  they  don’t  always 
agree:  their  tastes  in  food  are  one  ex¬ 
ample.  'Tm  not  much  of  a  cook,"  she 
says,  “but  he  likes  my  mother’s  recipe 
for  chicken  soup.”  Ofira  dresses  fash¬ 
ionably,  in  bright  colors  and  bold 
designs,  many  by  the  Israeli  Halston, 
Gideon  Oberson.  She  shrugs  off  nee¬ 
dling  from  her  husband  and  the 
press  that  she  is  too  flamboyant 

For  eight  years  the  couple  tried  to 
have  children.  Finally  they  adopted 
a  baby  girl,  Naama,  now  8.  Soon  after, 
Ofira  became  pregnant  with  son  Erez 
{her  maiden  name),  now  6.  “When 
one  has  cancer,”  she  says,  “the  only 
thing  that  matters  is  getting  up  every 
morning  and  seeing  one's  children.” 

At  home  In  the  10-room,  marble- 
floored  presidential  mansion,  Yitzhak 
and  Ofira  strive  to  give  their  children 
a  normal  family  life.  The  children  are 
allowed  to  bound  into  their  father's 
office  at  any  moment.  Visitors,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  distinguished,  are  introduced 
to  the  children  simply  as  “Jimmy 
Carter”  or  "Henry  Kissinger."  For 
security  reasons,  Ofira  picks  up  the 
children  after  school  in  a  chauffeured 
limousine.  “Other  kids  just  run  to 
friends*  houses  and  chase  up  the 
stairs,”  Ofira  says,  "Here  every  ‘spon¬ 
taneous  meeting’  calls  for  endless 
arrangements.” 

Leading  normal  lives  in  the  face  of 
cancer  Is  difficult,  too,  Ofira  admits.  Yi¬ 
tzhak  himself  won’t  discuss  her  Illness 
publicly.  Meanwhile,  the  Navons  do 
not  stint  on  their  social  duties;  Ofira 
takes  days  to  plan  obligatory  dinner 
parties. 

They  would  prefer  to  spend  their 
time  with  old  friends  like  Peres  and  Je¬ 
rusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek.  Says 
Ofira,  “When  you  look  death  in  the 
eyes,  you  rediscover  all  your  old  val¬ 
ues.  Suddenly  you  know  what  Is 
important  and  who  really  is  your  true 
friend."  MIRA  AVRECH 


The  Navons  light  a  cmdl*  on  the  avs  of  Ha-  "You  can  live  wtUi  troubles  If  you  find  the 
niddkah,  with  their  daughteri  Naama,  8,  and  good  parts  In  llfo,”  says  Ofira,  who  troa- 
son,Eroz,6.  sms  moments  at  home  with  YHzhak. 
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NO  NONSENSE:  LOOKING  GR 


For  instant  versatility,  nothing  tops  the  pretty,  perky 
lace  collar.  It  turns  a  \A/ardrobe  of  comfortable  tops 
and  classic  dresses  into  the  season's  definitively 
feminine  statement.  Great  buy  at  $9.00. 

Yes,  the  perennial  pullover,  so  fitting  with 
everything,  and  now  in  a  light  cotton  knit  that  fits 
any  season.  A  very  bright  idea  for  $20.00. 

For  a  warming  dash  of  color,  add  a  splash 
of  pastel  belt  to  waist,  hip,  whatever  will  cinch 
your  smartest  silhouette.  Fun  for  only  $900. 

Here’s  a  picture-pretty  chollis  print  in  a  skirt 
styled  with  pocketed  front  and  buttons  down  the 
back.  Switch  it  back  and  forth,  and  you  have  two 
different  looks  for  the  price  of  one  skirt,  $46.00. 


To  look  great  from  panty  to  toes,  your 
best  bet  is  No  nonsense®panty  hose.  Three 
proportioned  sizes  for  wonderful  fit. 

A  cotton-lined  ventilated  panel  for  cool 
comfort.  Beautiful  sheerness  to  make  your 
legs  look  terrific.  And  the  No  nonsense 
price  makes  it  the  best  value  in 
panty  hose.  From  $1.49 


No  nonserw^  ponty  hose  or©  ovOiiQbiG 
in  food,  drug  and  oihor  sTores 
t^iQRONo  Nonsonse  Fashions,  inc 


No  nonsense  fit,  comfort  and 

terrific  looking  legs. 
All  at  a  No  nonsense  price. 


"Queen 

siic 

panty 

hose" 


hose 


AN  ARGENTINE  ARTIST  ACCEPTS 
THE  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  ON  BEHALF 
OF  ‘THE  POOREST  OF  THE  POOR’ 


My  first  reaction  was  surprise,"  re¬ 
calls  Adolfo  P6re2  Esquivel,  48,  of  the 
moment  he  learned  he  had  won  the 
1980  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  "Why  should  I 
be  chosen?  There  are  others  who  have 
achieved  more  than  1.  After  some  re¬ 
flection,  I  realized  that  this  distinction 
is  an  obligation,  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  accept  this  award  on  behalf  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor." 

Modesty  is  characteristic  of  the  art¬ 
ist  from  Buenos  Aires  who,  after 
receiving  the  honor  in  Oslo,  was  sched¬ 
uled  this  week  to  confer  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II  at  the  Vatican.  For  six 
years  P^rez  Esquivel  has  headed  the 
Peace  and  Justice  Service  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  a  group  dedicated  to  nonviolent 
struggle  for  human  rights  In  Latin 
America.  Though  the  natural  focus  of 
his  work  is  Argentina — where  he  es¬ 
timates  that  up  to  20,000  people  have 
disappeared  in  a  round-up  by  the  state 
police — P6rez  Esquivel  has  broadened 
his  campaign  against  oppression 
from  Latin  America  to  the  world.  In 
April  1977  he  was  himself  arrested  and 
for  the  next  14  months,  without  trial, 
was  imprisoned  and  tortured.  Yet  he 
says  he  harbors  no  bitterness  toward 
his  jailers.  Citing  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Martin  Luther  King  among  his  most  im¬ 
portant  influences,  P6rez  Esquivel 
declares:  "It  is  better  to  be  a  victim 
than  to  kill  others." 

He  has  long  since  given  up  his  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  applied  art  at  La  Plata 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  as  well  as 
his  work  as  a  sculptor,  to  galvanize 
public  opinion  on  issues  like  banning 
arms  sales  to  totalitarian  regimes.  (His 
wife  Amanda  quit  her  career  as  a  mu¬ 
sician  and  composer  to  raise  their 
three  sons,  now  grown.  Esquivel’s  only 
artistic  work-in-progress  could  well  be 
Interpreted  by  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Argentina  as  a  plea 
for  their  support:  It  is  a  large  oil  canvas 
of  Christ  clad  in  the  poncho  worn  by 
the  Latin  American  poor.  A  devout 
Catholic  himself,  P6rez  Esquivel  says 
ttfs  agenda  is  simple:  "As  a  Christian,  I 
®m  for  freedom  and  justice  and  against 
suppression  and  suffering.  We  shall 
Continue  to  work  as  before,  trying  to  ex 
tend  our  movement."  He  is  an  idealist 
with  few  Illusions.  "We  cannot  do  what 
We  would  like  to  do,"  he  admits,  "but 
We  do  what  we  can."  □ 


Adolfo  P6rozEsqui VC  j 

Aims  church)  Sij y  .  r  ^ 
S220«000  awwd  to  the  t 


Photograph  by  Diego  Goldborg/Sygma 
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m^n  street^  which  happens  to  be 
called  Sunset  Boulevard,  to  hail  their  k 
cal  boy  made  qoocL  They  are,  from  left 
oh,  nevermind. 


‘‘Lots  mora  nke  ADcla  need  homos,*’ Ctamwits.  Ho  expacta  a  family  from  Holy  Angots  to  t^e  tho  1  e-montft-old  orphan. 


CHICAGO’S  ACTIVIST  PRIEST, 
FATHER  GEORGE  CLEMENTS,  SEEKS 

A  NEW  TITLE:  DAD 


Mfterth©  assassination  of  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  King  Jr.,  Father  George  Clements 
moved  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony  and  set 
up  an  altar  honoring  the  late  black  lead¬ 
er  in  his  Chicago  parish.  The  Catholic 
archdiocese  Indicated  disapproval,  but 
Clements  refused  to  reconsider.  “Ac- 
clamatio  populorum — the  people  ac¬ 
claim  a  saint,"  he  declared,  adding, 

“If  the  cardinal  wants  it  down,  he’ll  have 
to  take  it  down  himself.”  The  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  King  altar  still  stands  defiantly  In 
Holy  Angels,  and  so  does  Its  activist 


priest.  Clements,  48,  has  now  found  a 
new  cause  and  controversy.  When  his 
campaign  to  find  adoptive  homes  for 
black  orphans  seemed  on  the  point  of 
failure,  he  decided  to  dramatize  the  is¬ 
sue.  “All  right,”  he  brusquely  told  a 
gathering  of  his  parishioners,  “if  no¬ 
body  else  wants  to  adopt  kids,  I  will.” 

Chicago’s  archbishop,  John  Cardinal 
Cody,  has  yet  to  rule  on  Clements’  de¬ 
cision  to  adopt  a  child.  But  a  diocesan 
spokesman,  while  praising  Clements’ 
“socially  valuable  role"  in  galvanizing 


the  community,  wondered  if  a  priest 
Is  "in  the  best  position  to  meet  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  financial  obligations  of 
rearing  a  child  today." 

Father  Clements  sees  no  problem, 
though  on  a  $640-a-month  salary, 
finances  would  be  tight.  "1  shined  shoes 
and  washed  cars  as  a  kid,”  he  recalls, 
“and  my  ktd  would  have  to  work  too." 
With  six  priests  In  residence  and 
1,300  students  at  Holy  Angels’  School 
next  door,  he  doubts  he  would  lack  for 
help  or  babysitters.  "If  anything.  I’m 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  85 
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YQ’s  taste  than  any 


other  import. 
That  fact  alone 


should  solve  your 

*  M  ^ 


VQ  is  always  welcomed 
Because  VQ  is  preferred 
more  than  any  other  imponed 
distilled  soirit  in  Aitierica 


Canadian,  Rum,Gin,\t)dka, 
Tequila’feu  name  it 

It's  just  a  matter  of  taste, 

.  ^  ‘ 

Enjo\’  our  quality  in  moderation.  T 
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By  Gerard  Mosler 


The  names  of  20  prominent  people  are  hidden  in  the 
maze  of  letters.  How  many  can  you  find  by  consulting 
the  brief  clues?  The  names  read  forward,  backward,  up, 
down  or  diagonally,  are  always  in  a  straight  line  and 
never  skip  letters.  We  have  started  you  off  by  circling 


TUCKcR,  the  answer  to  1  in  the  diagram.  The  names 
may  overlap  and  letters  may  be  used  more  than  once, 
but  not  all  of  the  letters  will  be  used.  Super  PEOPLE 
sleuths  should  be  able  to  identify  15  or  more  names. 
Answers  in  next  week's  Issue. 


Answers  to  Doc.  1 5  Puzzle 
1  Bolte  MIdlerZ  Leontyne 
Price  3.  Gerard  Depardieu 
4.  Carrie  FlshorS.  Studs  Terkol 
6  Burt  Reynolds  7.  Carol  Kano 
8  Erica  Jong  9  Lou  Rawls 
10.  JerryFalwollH  “Bear" 
Bryant  12.  Valerie  Harper 
1 3.  Isabella  Poron  14.  Joseph 
Holler  1 5.  Maximilian  Scholl 
16  Norman  Foil  17  Ron 
Reagan  1 8.  Pauline  Kaol 
1 9  Dionne  Warwick  20.  Cher 


Clues 

1  .  Rhinestone  cowboy's  gai 

2  .  Peacock  pretender 

3  .  Nobel  poet 

4  .  The  Key  to  a  best-seller 

5  .  Boston  maestro 

6  .  Gray  panther  of  the  House 

7  .  Comic  divorce 

8  ,  Conservative  N.C.  senator 

9  .  Syrian  sword  rattler 

10  .  Commercialized  ex-Jet 

1 1  .  Starter  of  star  wars 

12  .  Musician  for  chameleons 

13  .  Marisa’ssis 

14  .  Stunt  man’s  director 

15  .  Mississippi  storyteller 

16  -  The  skywalker 

17  .  Grand  lady  of  jazz 

18  ,  Spurned  by  Sophia 

19  .  Palatial  building  tycoon 

20  .  Just  married  to  Malle 
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Who  are  the  people 
who  get  more  out  of  life? 
They’re  the  ones  who 
turn  chores  into  child’s 
play,  know  how  to  do 
noting,  find  strenuous 
exercise  fun. 

People  who  want 
more  out  of  life  want 
more  out  of  their  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals,  too. 
Like  Myadec. 


Muadec 


Theragran-M 

Onc-A-Day 

Rus  Minerals 

Bo&'ird  on  cumul^rive  RDA 


Myadec  is  the  dietary 
supplement  witii  11 
vitamins  and  6  minerals- 
more  potency  than  the 
other  leading  multi¬ 
vitamins  with  minerals. 

Myadec  from  F^ke- 
Davis.  If  you  want  more, 
you  can’t  ask  for  less. 


j 


*  2%. 

Myadec. 

If  you  want  more. 


overqualified  to  be  a  father,"  Clements 
adds,  pointing  out  that  he  grew  up  one 
of  six  children  (of  a  Chicago  city  au¬ 
ditor)  and  in  addition  helped  his  mother 
raise  a  set  of  three  nephews. 

A  serious  child,  Clements  entered  a 
junior  seminary  at  13,  switched  to  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake  in  Mundelein,  III.  and 
became  a  priest  in  1957.  Radicalized  by 
King's  death,  Clements  went  on  to  be 
co-founder  of  the  Afro-American  Pa¬ 
trolman’s  League  ("When  the  bullets 
start  whizzing,  I'd  like  to  think  the  cops 
are  on  our  side")  and  served  simulta¬ 
neously  as  chaplain  to  Chicago's  Black 
Panthers.  When  the  city  stained  the 
Chicago  River  green  for  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  Clements  responded  by  dyeing  a 
nearby  lagoon  black.  A  sign  in  his  of¬ 
fice  reads:  "Integration  is  a  bitch." 

Still,  Clements  believes  that  blacks 
have  no  choice  but  to  stay  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  "We  bear  down  hard  on  our 
students  at  Holy  Angels’  School,"  he 
explains,  "because  we  have  to  give 
them  the  best  preparation  to  deal  with 
the  white  world.”  Surprisingly,  perhaps, 
Clements  is  not  alarmed  by  the  nation’s 
swing  to  the  right  in  the  last  election. 

"I  don’t  think  we  [blacks]  would  have 
generated  such  hostility  if  we  had  tak¬ 
en  better  care  of  each  other,"  he 
observes.  "It  may  be  very  difficult  for 
us  in  the  short  run  to  have  government 
programs  taken  away,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  may  be  a  blessing." 

His  present  crusade  for  the  adoption 
of  black  children — authorities  estimate 
that  nearly  40  percent  of  the  125,000 
adoptable  children  in  the  U.S.  are  non¬ 
white — is  a  challenge  for  his  people. 
"Unless  we  face  it,  we’ll  have  to  hang 
our  heads  in  shame  for  generations.” 

As  for  his  own  personal  effort,  Clem¬ 
ents  would  not  be  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  priest  to  adopt  a  child;  there 
are  precedents,  including  the  Rev  Pe¬ 
ter  Kolton  of  San  Antonio.  Clements 
himself  unofficially  "adopted”  a  teen¬ 
age  son,  now  21 ,  who  lived  at  the 
rectory  for  nearly  five  years.  "If  1  have 
learned  anything  from  all  this,”  Clem¬ 
ents  concludes,  "it’s  that  I  should 
have  done  it  long  ago.” 

Actual  adoption  will  take  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months,  and  although  the 
state  adoption  agency  has  yet  to  match 
him  with  a  child,  Clements  hopes  it 
will  be  a  son.  “I  don't  know  whether 
I'll  be  any  good  at  flying  kites  or  shoot¬ 
ing  marbles,”  he  says.  "But  to  me, 
happiness  is  belonging,  knowing  you 
have  someplace  where  there’s  total 
love  and  comfort  and  warmth,  I  know  I 
Can  provide  that."  LINDA  WITT 


Clements  (here  In  his  sacristy)  says  If  the  “My  Ufa  has  boon  spent  with  children," 
archbishop  forbids  him  to  adopt,  “I  won’t  says  Cloments,  taking  his  sister’s  grand- 
make  a  dogfight  out  of  lb”  children  to  soo  his  SO-yoarwold  mother. 


Photographs  fay  Wm*  Franklin  McMahon 
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Son.  Thomas  Eagleton's  rovolation  that  ho 
had  shock  thorapy  for  doprasslon  cost  Mm 
tho  1972  vlccoprosidantlal  nomination. 


In  an  Illinois  hospital  last  duno,  Robort 
Young  recovered  from  what  his  doctor 
called  hereditary  ‘'chemical  depression." 


In  addition  to  suffering  from  migraines,  al¬ 
lergies  and  hypertension,  singer  Loretta 
Lynn  has  been  treated  for  depression. 


T/s  the  season  to  be  jolly,  but  also  to 
despair  Dr  Calvin  Frederick  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
estimates  that  cases  of  depression  in¬ 
crease  15  percent  in  December 
Holidays  make  loneliness  more 
acute  and  raise  painful  memories,  but 
for  as  many  as  14  million  Americans 
the  problem  is  not  seasonal.  They  are 
victims  of  clinical  depression,  which  is 
far  more  severe  than  normal  de¬ 
pressed  feelings  arising  from  a  specific 
cause  like  losing  one’s  Job.  Anyone  can 


HOLIDAYS  GOT  YOU  DOWN? 
SCIENCE  BATTLES  DEPRESSION, 
A  DISEASE  THAT  STRIKES  MILLIONS 


be  affected,  from  the  rich  and  privi¬ 
leged  (see  opposite  page)  to  the  most 
anonymous  citizen. 

Dr  Myrna  Welssman,  director  of 
Yale’s  Depression  Research  Unit,  lists 
the  symptoms:  “Feelings  of  gloom, 
guilt,  loss  of  appetite  and  sexual  de¬ 
sire,  disturbed  sleep — things  that  used 
to  give  you  a  kick  don 't  anymore. " 

Depression  varies  in  severity  and  its 
causes  are  uncertain.  Many  scientists 
believe  it  can  be  activated  by  a 
chemical  imbalance  in  the  brain.  It  is 


more  prevalent  in  women,  though 
men's  higher  alcoholism  rate  may 
mask  their  depression. 

Treatment  is  also  a  matter  of  debate 
Pseudotherapies  abound.  But  there 
are  legitimate  researchers,  including 
some  psychiatric  pioneers,  who 
blend  old  and  new  techniques  with  of¬ 
ten  striking  results.  Though  their 
methods  may  seem  at  odds,  the  eight 
widely  respected  doctors  on  these 
pages  offer  hope  to  the  anguished  vic¬ 
tims  of  depression. 


Robert  Heath  experiments 
with  a  brain  pacemaker 

For  almost  five  years  Robert  Heath,  65, 
professor  of  psychiatry  and  neurology 
at  Tulane  University's  School  of 
Medicine  in  New  Orleans,  has  been  in¬ 
stalling  a  kind  of  brain  “pacemaker”  to 
help  control  depressive,  violent  and 
‘  suicidal  urges  in  patients  previously 
^  considered  hopeless. 

>  A  tiny  radio  receiver  is  implanted  just 
■X  below  the  collarbone.  From  there  thin 
wires  are  tunneled  beneath  the  skin  to 
^  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  a  two- 
inch-long  incision  is  made.  Three  pist¬ 
il  fnum-and-siiicone  chips  (pointed  out  at 
right  by  Heath)  are  attached  to  the 
«-  cerebellum,  the  part  of  the  brain  that 
coordinates  the  muscles  and  body 
V  ©Quilibrium.  The  patient  carries  a  3x4- 
inch  battery-powered  radio  transmit- 
T  ter,  which  emits  a  signal  that  stimulates 
T  the  cerebellum  for  five  minutes  fol- 
lowed  by  five  minutes  off.  The  signal 
■;  activates  pleasure  cells  and  depresses 
*  those  that  cause  pain  or  unpleasant 
■  emotions.  Heath’s  first  pacemaker  pa¬ 
tient,  a  violent  young  man,  had  been 
tied  to  his  hospital  bed  after  attempt- 
ing  to  choke  the  doctor.  With  the 
pacemaker,  he  left  the  hospital  and  is 
f"  now  working  in  a  greenhouse 

Heath  trained  as  an  internist  at  the 
■r  University  of  Pittsburgh  Medical 
School,  then  switched  to  neurology. 
Which  his  father-in-law  taught  there 
Heath  has  had  a  distinguished, 
often  controversial  career.  In  1955  he 
'  isolated  a  protein  from  the  blood  of  di¬ 
agnosed  schizophrenics,  then 
Showed  that  the  protein  was  a  factor 


in  their  illness  by  injecting  it  into  mon¬ 
keys.  The  animals  were  plunged 
into  a  schizophrenic-like  condition.  The 
doctor  IS  still  experimenting  with  the 
protein  in  attempting  to  understand  hu¬ 
man  schizophrenia. 

In  1974  Heath  made  headlines  as 
Congress  was  considering  bills  to  ease 
the  penalty  for  possession  of  manjua 
na  He  disclosed  a  study  indicating 
that  heavy  use  of  the  drug  causes  brain 
damage  The  bills  died  in  committee. 

Heath  first  tested  the  installation  of 
primitive  electrodes  in  the  brain  in 
1 950  He  has  put  in  40  pacemakers  so 


far.  and  five  of  them  are  equipped  with 
a  lithium  battery  that  works  for  five  to 
six  years.  Of  the  40  patients,  more  than 
half  have  shown  marked  improvement. 
Before,  their  fate  might  have  been 
suicide  or  a  mental  institution, 

Heath  has  a  theory  about  the  spread 
of  depression  in  society  today,  "There 
Is  more  of  It  because  there  are  too 
many  spectator  sports,”  he  says 
‘  Physical  activity  is  tremendous  al  re¬ 
lieving  depression,”  He  practices  what 
he  proscribes  Every  weekend,  he 
says  f  knock  myself  out  gardening 
golfirig  and  playing  tennis  ' 
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After  Freddie  Prinze’s  suicide  a  pal  said, 
“We  had  seen  Freddie  depressed  before, 
but  suspected  nothing  of  this  magnitude." 


Ernest  Hemingway  was  diagnosed  as  “de¬ 
pressive  persecutory'’  by  a  psychiatrist 
tho  year  before  ho  shot  himself  in  1961 . 


Teddy  Roosevelt’s  unbridled  vigor  and 
rages  were  tho  reverse  side  of  depres¬ 
sion,  writes  one  psychiatrist. 


Winston  Churchill  called  depression  “my 
Black  Dog"  and  his  doctor.  Lord  Moran, 
wrote  of  the  PM’s  “Inborn  melancholia.” 


Judy  Garland  was  “sometimes  gay,  some< 
times  depressed,"  her  doctor  said  after 
her  fatal  barbiturate  overdose. 


Sylvia  Plath’s  poetry  reflected  what  a  bi¬ 
ographer  called  “melancholia."  She  killed 
herself  with  gas  at  30. 


— MEDICS— 


vRonald  Fieve  prescribes 
lithium  for  violent 
mood  swings 

No  drug  has  been  more  effective  in  lev¬ 
eling  out  the  highs  and  lows  of  manic- 
depression  than  lithium  carbonate,  a 
natural  salt  found  In  mineral  rocks,  ex¬ 
plains  Ronald  Fieve,  50,  psychiatrist 
"A  person  may  be  normal  for  years, 
then  switch  into  a  manic  high,  which  is 
an  abnormal  state  of  ecstasy.  A  per¬ 
son  may  have  grandiose  schemes,  go 
on  buying  sprees  or  become  promis¬ 
cuous — then  switch  into  a  suicidal 
depression.”  Fieve,  who  has  treated 
both  Tony  Orlando  and  director  Josh¬ 
ua  Logan,  adds,  "Lithium  is  for 
people  who  have  wild  mood  swings,  not 
garden-variety  neurotics.” 

Lithium,  discovered  by  Australian 
John  Cade  In  1949,  is  not  a  cure.  But  It 
does  control  mood  excesses,  Fieve 
theorizes,  by  replacing  a  natural  brain 
chemical  deficient  In  manic  depres- 
siyes.  The  average  patient  takes  three 
to  four  capsules  a  day  at  the  onset 
(Fieve  holds  one  of  the  five-cent  cap¬ 
sules,  below),  and  it  may  take  five  to  15 
days  for  the  drug  to  begin  to  curb  a 
high.  Though  it  Is  nonaddictive,  lithium 
has  side  effects — nausea  and  dizzi¬ 


ness  are  common — if  dosages  aren’t 
carefully  monitored  through  blood 
tests.  Fieve,  who  estimates  200,000 
Americans  use  lithium  regularly,  does 
not  recommend  the  drug  for  pregnant 
women  or  patients  with  heart  or  kidney 
disorders.  He  warns  that  lithium  and 
alcohol  usually  don't  mix,  since  liquor 
often  exaggerates  the  manic  mood. 

Fieve  runs  a  private  practice,  teach¬ 
es  at  New  York's  Columbia-Presbyte- 
rlan  f/edical  Center  and  directs  the 
nonprofit  Foundation  for  Depression 
and  Manic  Depression.  It  treats  people 
unable  to  afford  private  care  In  turn  for 
participation  in  behavioral  studies. 

Trained  as  an  Internist  at  Harvard, 
he  switched  to  psychoanalysis  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  curiosity  about  how  the  mind 
functions.  Originally,  he  recalls,  ”1  was 
reluctant  to  use  drugs  because  of 
strong  psychoanalytic  Influences  that 
discouraged  It.”  Now  he  combines 
them  with  analysis  and  finds  lithium  of¬ 
ten  works  where  the  couch  fails.  Fieve 
lives  in  Manhattan  with  his  Peruvian 
wife  and  two  daughters.  He  wrote  a 
consumer’s  guide  to  lithium.  Mood- 
swing,  and  occasionally  lapses  Into  talk- 
show  pop  medicine  jargon.  "We  don’t 
zonk  people  so  they’re  blahs,”  he  says. 
"They  still  have  minl-manlc  blips.  But 
they  are  no  longer  psychotic.” 
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vGeorge  Winokur  pokes  into  the 
genetic  roots  of  depression 


Is  depression  hereditary?  Yes,  says 
George  Winokur,  55,  chairman  of  the 
psychiatry  department  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  citing  the  family  tree  (whose 
genealogy  Is  sketched  on  the  black¬ 
board  below)  of  Frankenstein  author 
Mary  Shelley.  Her  mother,  feminist 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  attempted  sui¬ 
cide  twice.  An  aunt  suffered  from 
mental  illness  and  a  sister  killed  her¬ 
self  at  age  22. 

Studies  of  twins  have  long  indicated 
genetic  factors  are  Involved  In  depres¬ 
sion.  If  one  identical  twin  has  it,  there 
is  a  60  to  70  percent  chance  the  other 
will  also  have  it,  even  if  they  were 
raised  separately.  Since  1 970  Wino- 
kur’s  studies  have  further  established 
that  some  kinds  of  depression  are  ge¬ 
netic.  He  separates  his  current  patients 
into  three  categories:  those  with  no  de¬ 
pression  or  alcoholism  in  their  family 
(sporadic),  those  with  depression  but 
no  manic  behavior  or  alcoholism  in  the 
family  (pure),  and  those  with  a  history 
of  alcoholism  and  antisocial  behavior 
(depression  spectrum).  "These 
three  groups  may  represent  separate 
diseases,”  Winokur  says. 

He  has  subjected  patients  In  each 
group  to  a  hormone  test  that  reveals 
endocrine  abnormality.  The  pure  group 


consistently  shows  the  most  hormone 
irregularities,  the  depression  spectrum 
group  the  least.  The  abnormalities  may 
be  symptoms  if  not  causes  of  brain 
dysfunction,  Winokur  says,  '‘It  Is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  categorize 
depressive  disorders.”  he  adds,  ‘be¬ 
cause  the  same  symptoms  encompass 
a  whole  range  of  people  and  prob¬ 
lems."  Those  with  sporadic  depression, 
for  instance,  might  require  different 
treatment  than  that  given  a  pure  case 
Winokur,  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  (a  classmate  was  columnist 
Russell  Baker)  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  School,  lives  with 
his  wife,  Betty,  in  Iowa  City.  He’s 
never  been  seriously  depressed, 
Winokur  says.  But  he  adds.  “While  I'm 
not  sure  it  has  anything  to  do  with  de¬ 
pression  as  an  illness,  it  is  true  that 
psychological  circumstances  make  a 
person  unhappy,  and  I've  been  unhap¬ 
py  on  plenty  of  occasions.”  Winokur 
believes  depression  will  ultimately  be 
cured  by  biological  treatments,  such  as 
drugs  and  ECT.  He  Is  not  enthusiastic 
about  psychotherapy  for  seriously  de¬ 
pressed  patients.  "We  have  had 
psychoanalysis  since  the  middle 
1890s  and  we  have  yet  to  see  that 
it  is  effective.” 


Alver  Small’s  shock  therapy  remains  controversial 


Developed  In  1938,  shock  treatment  re¬ 
mains  a  disputed  method  of  combating 
depression.  Yet  Iver  Small,  57,  a  rank¬ 
ing  specialist  in  ECT  (electroconvulsive 
therapy)  at  Indiana  University  Medical 
Center,  says,  “You  can  treat  75  to  80 
percent  of  severely  depressed  patients 
with  drugs,  but  the  rest  are  left  with  a 
pretty  lousy  existence.  If  ECT  Is  used, 
you  can  treat  up  to  95  percent.”  He 
acknowledges  prejudice  against  ECT 
but  says  that's  because  “It  used  to  be 
horrible  and  not  done  right.” 

The  anesthetized  patient  Is  Injected 
with  a  muscle  relaxant  and  held  on  a 
table.  (Small  oversees  the  process, 
above.)  Less  than  half  the  energy  need¬ 
ed  to  light  a  25-watt  bulb  Is  conducted 
through  the  right  side  of  the  brain  for 
one  second.  Inducing  major  convul¬ 
sions  that  Small  describes  as  "brain 
storms” — and  eventually  a  change  in 
brain  chemistry.  He  recommends  three 
treatments  a  week  for  no  more  than 
five  weeks.  Small  prefers  applying  cur¬ 


rent  to  only  the  right  side  of  the  head 
because  it  reduces  memory  loss,  a 
common  side  effect.  “ECT  isn’t  harm¬ 
less,  but  it’s  a  thousand  limes  less 
harmful  than  what  the  Illness  does  to 
the  brain,”  he  says.  (Not  all  doctors 
agree,  as  shown  by  a  recent  book  by  a 
Bethesda,  Md.  psychiatrist,  Peter  Breg- 
gln,  Electroshock:  Its  Braln-Dlsabling 
Effects.  Breggin  says  perhaps  half  the 
patients  who  receive  ECT  of  all  types 
have  permanent  disabilities  such 
as  memory  loss.) 

After  working  in  a  mental  institution 
as  a  teenager,  the  Canadian-born 
Small  decided  to  go  into  psychiatry.  "In 
those  days  such  hospitals  were  hell¬ 
holes,”  he  recalls.  He  and  his  wife, 
'Joyce,  a  psychopharmacologist,  now 
live  In  Indianapolis  with  their  four  chil¬ 
dren.  Would  Small  undergo  shock 
treatment  himself?  "When  I  get  my  de¬ 
pression  and  can't  work,”  he  says 
Vfithout  hesitation,  "give  me  six  to  eight 
rtiodified,  right-induced  ECT  shocks." 


CONTINUED 
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V  Joseph  Schiidkraut 
pioneered  the  'era  of 
psychiatric  chemistry’ 

Harvard’s  Joseph  Schiidkraut,  46,  has 
found  a  vital  clue  to  treating  depression 
in  an  unlikely  place:  the  urine.  In  1965 
he  published  a  landmark  study  that 
suggested  lack  of  catecholamine,  an 
ammonia  derivative  used  to  help  trans¬ 
mit  messages  from  one  section  of  the 
brain  to  another,  was  a  cause  of  de¬ 
pression.  That  theory  led  to  many 
current  drug  treatments.  Accurate  di¬ 
agnosis  of  the  disease  is  still  a  problem, 
however.  Now  Schiidkraut  and  his  team 
at  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health 
Center  have  isolated  a  compound, 
MHPG,  produced  by  techolamine 
breakdown.  Varying  levels  of  MHPG  In 
the  urine  indicate  different  types  of  de¬ 
pression,  which  are  classified  as 
either  bipolar  (manic  depressive)  or 
unipolar  (patients  experiencing  de¬ 
pressed  lows  but  no  manic  highs).  The 
MHPG  content  helps  doctors  prescribe 
the  proper  antidepressant  drugs. 

The  Brooktyn-born  Schiidkraut 
planned  to  become  an  orthodox  psy¬ 
chotherapist  until  he  was  won  over  by 
results  from  early  drug  treatment  of  de¬ 
pression.  He  Is  now  so  highly  regarded 
that  his  nonprofit  Psychiatric  Chemis¬ 
try  Laboratory  serves  more  than  60 
hospitals  In  New  England.  Schiidkraut 
lives  In  Brookline,  Mass,  with  wife  Betsy 
and  two  children.  He  teaches  psychia¬ 
try  at  Harvard  and  lectures  across  the 
country  on  MHPG  analysis.  “Depres¬ 
sion  someday  will  be  diagnosed  and 
treatment  prescribed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  pneumonia,”  Schiidkraut  says. 
“There  will  be  the  clinical  diagnosis, 
then  lab  tests  will  help  determine  the 
type  of  Illness  and  the  appropriate  drug 
to  be  used." 


vPhilip  B@rg6r  is  a  mastor  blondor  of  troatmonts 


A  Aaron  Beck’s  patients 
can  help  themselves 

“The  real  tragedy  of  depression  is  not 
that  it  is  hopetess,  but  that  it  is  believed 
to  be  hopeless, ’’  says  Dr.  Aaron  Beck 
59.  “So  iittle  of  the  suffering  is  nec¬ 
essary."  Beck  founded  the  "Mood 
Clinic"  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  where  he  teaches  psychiatry  He 
developed  what  he  calls  "cognitive 
therapy,”  a  method  of  coping  with  neg¬ 
ative  thoughts.  It  is  low-cost  ($15  to 
$50,  depending  on  income)  and  short¬ 
term  (six  to  12  sessions). 

“The  depression  may  be  hereditary, 
organic  or  the  result  of  a  troubled  child¬ 
hood,"  Beck  explains,  “but  we  can 
still  treat  a  person  psychologically." 
Patients  fill  out  Beck’s  21-question  "de¬ 
pression  inventory"  to  evaluate  their 
illness.  He  occasionally  prescribes 
medication,  but  says,  “Most  suicidal 
patients  respond  to  therapy  in  the  first 
session,  while  it  may  take  them  two 
weeks  to  respond  to  a  drug."  Mood 
Clinic  therapists  encourage  thinking 
positively  to  overcome  the  sense  of 
failure  common  to  depressives.  “The 
depressed  person  distorts  himself," 
Beck  explains.  “He  only  sees  the  bad, 
never  the  good."  Patients  are  also 
taught  to  be  alert  for  thoughts  that  typ¬ 
ically  precede  bad  moods.  In  some 
cases,  they  watch  videotapes  of  pre¬ 
vious  sessions  to  search  for  clues 
(above).  The  tapes  are  also  used  to 
train  therapists  working  at  Centers  for 
Cognitive  Therapy  In  eight  cities. 

“This  is  usually  not  the  first  place 
patients  come  to,"  Beck  says.  “We're 
often  the  court  of  last  resort.  But 
patients  improve  noticeably  right 
away,  and  in  five  years  v/e’ve  never  had 
a  suicide  “  □ 
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Berger,  administering  the  experi¬ 
mental  antidepressant  Beta-Endor¬ 
phin,  below,  Is  a  strong  advocate 
of  therapeutic  drugs,  yet  he  thinks  too 
many  psychiatrists  prescribe  Valium 
"as  a  substitute  for  talking  to  patients. 
It  should  never  be  used  for  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks  and  then  tapered 
off.”  Even  worse,  Berger  adds,  is  using 
alcohol  to  submerge  depression. 

A  Dartmouth  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Ber¬ 
ger  is  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  father  of  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  backyard  astronomer.  (He 
once  planned  to  be  an  astrophysicist ) 
Though  he  loves  good  food,  he  eats 
only  one  meal  a  day,  inspired  by  the 
memory  of  what  a  doctor  told  him  when 
he  was  a  chubby  medical  student: 
"You'd  better  make  your  discoveries 
early,  because  you  won’t  live  long  un¬ 
less  you  lose  weight.” 


aTo  chase  the  blues  away,  follow  Robert  Conroy 


“Depression  Is  an  illness  that  takes  a 
lot  of  energy,"  says  Robert  Conroy,  42, 
above.  A  staff  psychiatrist  at  the  Men- 
ntnger  Memorial  Hospital  In  Topeka, 

Dr.  Conroy  is  trying  to  combat  the 
strength-sapping  aspect  of  depression 
with  a  rigorous  fitness  program  fash¬ 
ioned  after  California’s  Golden  Door 
Health  Spa, 

In  addition  to  some  drugs  and 
psychotherapy,  his  patients  undergo 
a  series  of  phys  ed  and  aerobic  dance 
classes.  If  they  are  physically  able, 
they  swim,  jog  and  play  tennis.  Their 
diet  includes  whole  grain  bread,  fruits 
and  fresh  vegetables,  while  Junk  food 
and  caffeine  are  discouraged.  Conroy 
discovered  that  his  patients’  energy 
levels  went  up,  their  blood  pressure 
fell  and  they  were  generally  less 


depressed.  "Exercise  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  a  patient's  self-image,”  the 
doctor  says. 

Conroy,  the  father  of  three  teenag¬ 
ers,  Jogs  three  miles  every  other  day. 
He  has  an  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  served  for  seven 
years  as  an  Army  psychiatrist.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  therapeutic  exercise  arises 
from  a  1976  meeting  with  Golden  Door 
owner  Deborah  Mazzanti,  a  trustee  of 
the  Menninger  Foundation.  Exercise 
cannot  cure  psychosis,  Conroy  points 
out,  but  when  his  patients  leave  Men- 
ninger’s,  they  are  less  impulsive,  more 
optimistic  and  more  relaxed.  “When 
patients  leave  here  they  feel  better  not 
only  emotionally  but  physically  too,” 
says  Conroy.  “They  get  twice  as  much 
for  their  money." 


“Many  psychiatrists  think  severe  de¬ 
pression  can  be  treated  with  Freudian 
psychotherapy  alone,"  says  Stanford’s 
Philip  Berger,  37.  “I  consider  this  dan¬ 
gerous."  Berger  instead  advocates  an 
eclectic  system  of  treatment,  with 
antidepressant  drugs  and  sleep  stud¬ 
ies,  all  with  supportive  psychotherapy. 

Director  of  the  20-bed  experimental 
research  unit  at  Stanford’s  mental 
■  health  clinic  in  the  Palo  Alto  Veterans 
.  Administration  Medical  Center,  he 
stresses:  "The  difference  between 
everyday  sadness  and  severe  depres¬ 
sion  is  that  the  depressive  syndrome 
has  many  symptoms,  only  one  of  which 
is  sadness.  There  Is  also  a  disordering 
of  mood,  thinking  and  behavior,  De¬ 
pressed  people  are  pessimistic,  have 
low  self-esteem,  feel  guilt,  have  back¬ 
aches  or  headaches,  decreased  appe¬ 
tite  and  are  unable  to  feel  pleasure.” 
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SHIVER  ME  TIMBERS! 
HOLLYWOOD  HITS  THE 
DECK  FOR  THE 
‘POPEYE’  PREMIERE 


Cli#r  brought  the  family,  more  or  less  her  11 -year-old  daughter,  Chastity  Bono, 
4-year-old  son,  Elijah  Blue  Allman,  and  current  squeeze  Les  Dudeh. 


Olivia  Newton- John  showed  off  her  famous  smile  and  rer  n  jt 
so-famous  new  friend,  dancer  Matt  LatanzI 


Oome  as  you  is”  read  the  invitations, 
and  come  they  did,  1,500  strong,  into 
Mann's  Chinese  Theater  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  most  famous  saiior  man 
since  Coieridge's  mariner  ran  into  the 
Sibatross.  The  occasion  was  the 
Hollywood  premiere  of  Robert  Alt¬ 
man’s  Popeye,  starring  Ork's  Robin 
Williams  as  the  swabbie  with  the  bulg¬ 
ing  forearms  and  the  heart  of  gold  and 
Shelley  Duvall  as  his  reedy  lady  love, 
Olive  Oyl.  Popeye's  favorite  vegetable 
— spinach — was  everywhere.  Williams 
Wore  a  corsage  of  the  wilted  greens 
^nd  gave  Duvall  a  bouquet  of  the  stuff. 

CONTINUED 


N^lotltm  reared  its  fancy  head  when  Williams 
and  Duvall  Introduced  co-star  Wesley  Ivan 
(Swee’pea)  Hurt — director  Altman's  grandson, 

Phatographs  by  Joff  Slocomb/Borsari 


*^1  lov«  bali^boowl,"'  laughed  Paul  L  <Bluto) 
Smith,  with  lady  Irlend  Eve  Knoller.  "I  was  very 
encouraged  by  the  kids'  reaction  to  me." 


Daddy  Ryan  missed  the  show,  but  erstwhile 
tyke  Tatum  O'Neal  came  hand  in  hand  with  her 
mom  (and  his  ex),  Joanna  Moore. 


Married  woman  ilin  Clayburgh  and  play- 
Wright  husband  David  Rabe  agreed  that  Popeye 
isn't  Shakespeare,  but  they  liked  it — "sort  of.” 


**Popeyo  was  my  favorite  cartoon,"  said  Tim 
{Ordinary  People)  Hutton,  with  date  Liza  Greer, 
"but  I  wished  he'd  flattened  Bluto  sooner.” 


Producer  Stanley  {Kramer  vs.  Kramer)  Jaffe 
came  to  check  out  the  competition  with  his  20th 
Century  fox.  studio  president  Sherry  Lansing. 

*^stkfda  envy  their  parents  going  to  pre^ 
mieres."  said  Jeff  Wald.  He  and  wife  Helen  Reddy 
made  sure  their  son,  Jordan,  8,  didn't  have  to. 
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On  a  holiday  from  Roman.  Polanski  protegee 
Nastassla  (Tess)  Kinski  turned  up  with  movie 
producer  Ibrahim  Moussa. 


Not  to  be  outdone,  guests  at  the  $1 50- 
a-tlcket  ($25  for  kids)  shindig  that 
followed  were  treated  to  a  menu  fea¬ 
turing  spinach  salad,  spinach  quiche 
and  mushrooms  stuffed  with  the 
well-known  potherb  of  the  goosefoot 
family,  n 
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Passport  Scotch 


You  save  up  all  year  to  buy  her 
what  she  wants  most  W 
from  Amehca's  best-sellingiine  of 
sewlnffmachinesiljifen  ypmrfead ; 
friis  aff  and  discover  her 
sale!  It's  like  getttog 
bonus  from  the  6  ^  ^ 


Flesh  RMiets  flosh  with  a  resounding  smock 
when  sumos  grapple  in  short,  furious  battle  The 
winner  either  topples  his  foe  or  nudges  him  out 
of  the  15-fool  ring.  As  a  klmonoed  roforoo  watch 
es,  Kuhaulua  (right)  uses  his  420  pound  bulk  to 
power  his  way  to  victory 


lijst  retired  baseball  player  who  hit 
more  home  runs  than  Hank  Aaron. 

At  3ti.  Kuhaulua  may  no  longer  be 
ihu  best  of  the  600  suniu  wrestlers  In 
Japan,  but  he  Is  ttio  mesti  elebrated.  He 
IS  also  the  lallesi  (6  4  t  and  ttre  heav¬ 
iest  (4I.’0  pounds),  in  keeping  with  his 


ring  name  of  TakamlvjM!na.^J 
means  Mountain  of 
kamlyama  Is  the  first 
to  be  admitted  to  the 
side  the  curtain"),  the 
on  the  prolessional  circuit.  ^ 
"Sumo  is  such  a  discipffnell 


wixteen  years  ago  Jesse  Kuhaulua 
Was  nothing  but  a  stranger  In  a  strange 
sport — a  Hawallan-boin  American 
football  player  attempting  to  break  into 
the  rigid  hierarchy  of  Japanese  surnu 
Wrestling.  Today  he  is  a  national  hei  u 
in  Japan,  on  a  par  with  Sadaharu  Oh,  thu 


says  Kuhaulua,  “that  you  need  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  will  to  succeed."  He  could  hardly 
imagine  the  rigors  involved  when,  at 
19,  he  was  recruited  by  a  sumo  instruc¬ 
tor  passing  through  Maui.  The  son  of  a 
cattle  ranch  hand,  Jesse  had  been  a 
star  tackle  at  Baldwin  High  in  Wailuku. 
The  training  regimen  in  Tokyo  for  as¬ 
piring  sumos  was  so  punishing  that 
Jesse  was  tempted  to  say  aloha  many 


times  his  first  winter.  “We  got  up  at  4 
a.m.,”  he  recalls  with  a  grimace,  “and 
stripped  to  a  loincloth  In  the  bitter  cold, 
i  shivered  alf  over  the  place  and  longed 
like  hell  for  the  sunshine  of  Maui."  A 
sumo  novice,  he  also  discovered,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  double  as  cook,  janitor  and 
latrine  cleaner  for  his  stable  (as  a  team 
is  called). 

Jesse  persevered.  “Something  told 
me,"  he  says,  “that  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  I  couldn't  do  as  well  as  the 
Japanese,  or  even  better,"  He  hard¬ 


SalM  for  Manihatl  b^ddbig  tripled  after 
the  wrestler  appeared  fai  this  television 
eampafipi  two  yesrs  mfto. 


Jesse  Joins  stable  coBeegues  and  fans  for 
chanko-Aabe,  a  hearty  stew,  downed  with 
heroic  heipbtgs  of  rice. 


ened  himself  by  butting  his  stomach, 
head  and  chest  against  a  wooden  pillar. 
“I  put  in  three  hours,"  he  says  proudly, 
"where  my  Japanese  colleagues  did 
but  one."  In  his  first  professional  tour¬ 
nament  one  month  after  his  arrival, 
he  won  eight  consecutive  matches. 

At  first  Takamiyama  was  a  compar¬ 
atively  iithe  253  pounds,  and  his  height 
made  him  easy  to  topple  in  the  15- 
foot  ring.  But  countless  bowls  of  chan- 
ko-nabe,  the  sumo’s  rich  diet,  changed 
that.  As  his  belly  grew,  his  center  of 
gravity  moved  lower  and  lower  in  his 
body.  He  advanced  to  the  maku-uchi  in 
1968  and  four  years  later  scored  his 
greatest  triumph,  winning  the  Emper¬ 
or's  Cup,  the  top  prize  in  sumo 
competition,  at  a  15-day  tournament  in 
Nagoya, 

Takamlyama's  prime  is  past,  but  he 
isn’t  retiring  yet.  His  han'te  (open-hand 
slap),  which  earned  him  the  name  of 
"Champion  Killer,”  Is  as  effective  as 
ever.  He  constantly  adds  to  one  re¬ 
markable  record:  He  has  wrestled  in 
1,170  consecutive  scheduled  bouts  in 
a  sport  where  Injury  is  commonplace. 

Takamiyama  lives  in  a  Japanese- 
style  house  in  Tokyo  with  his  wife, 
Kazue,  32,  their  6-year-old  son,  Yumita- 
ro,  and  4-year-old  daughter,  Rie.  Jesse 
trains  at  his  stable's  nearby  camp  but 
spends  six  months  a  year  on  the  road, 
at  tournaments  and  exhibitions. 

As  befits  a  superstar,  Takamiyama 
Is  a  frequent  guest  on  TV  talk  shows 
(he  speaks  Japanese  fluently),  and  he 
pitches  everything  from  stomach  med¬ 
icine  to  pillows.  He  estimates  his 
Income  from  competition  and  endorse¬ 
ments  at  a  very  conservative  $160,000 
a  year.  A  training  Injury  to  his  vocal 
cords  early  In  his  sumo  career  left  his 
voice  hoarse  and  high-pitched,  yet  Jes¬ 
se  won't  think  of  corrective  surgery.  “I 
can’t  change  it,"  he  reasons.  "It's  one 
of  the  best-known  voices  in  the 
country," 

Takamiyama  became  a  naturalized 
Japanese  last  May.  "1  wanted  to  keep 
my  American  passport,"  he  says, 

“but  my  heart  belongs  to  my  family  in 
Japan  and  to  sumo."  Jesse  also  wants 
to  become  a  sumo  official  when  he  re¬ 
tires,  and  such  positions  are  open 
only  to  Japanese  citizens. 

Jesse  may  beagaijin  (foreigner),  but 
he  is  also  an  institution.  "Along  with 
Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield."  gushes 
a  Tokyo  news  commentator,  “Takami¬ 
yama  is  the  finest  envoy  the  U.S.  has 
ever  sent  here."  S.  CHANG 


l^iotographs  by  T.  Tanuma 
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MOIJTUVVASH  AND 


StttfMi  Daumwin.  1B, 

cildn't  niak(3  around 

Jiouth  Tahou  (Calif )  High 
until  hin  auMlor  yoar  whon  ho 
rihowad  up  In  tho  school 
pui  KIng  lot  In  a  MoroadoS' 
Bon;,  fliti brooding  portraits 
and  Wostorn  landscapos 
(liko  t'prii}g  fVi//  bo  low) 
command  (i  om  $3,000  to 
$1?,000  aploco  and  hang  In 
promimsnt  Culltornia  colloc- 
tlons.  Baumann,  whoso 
Swiss  Immigrant  father 
owns  a  chain  ot  bakorlos, 
was  originally  Interested  In 
piano  and  played  profes' 
slonally  for  civic  groups. 
"When  other  kids  were  play¬ 
ing  football,”  he  recalls.  "I 
was  listening  to  Chopin  and 
Rmhms,”  Then  the  sale  ot 
a  painting  at  1 1  (for  $35) 
led  to  new  hoi  l;on3,  and 
the  Mercedes  didn’t  hurt. 


OOKODT- 


A  QUIOE  TO  THE  UP  AND  COMING 


"Girls  I  had  never  met  were 
all  of  a  sudden  very  Inter¬ 
ested  In  me,"  ho  reports. 
Working  from  photographs 
-  -  many  his  own — of  Rocky 
Mountain  scenes,  Baumann 
paints  In  a  stylo  reminiscent 
of  the  19th-century  Hudson 
River  School.  He  uses 
small  brushes  (some  con¬ 
tain  only  20  hairs),  and 
spends  up  to  500  hours  over 
two  years  on  a  single  can¬ 
vas.  Baumann  Is  now  a 
freshman  In  art  history  at 
Stanford,  but  doesn't  know 
how  long  he’ll  stay.  "My  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  learn,"  he 
says,  "not  to  get  a  piece 
of  paper."  That  Is  not  to  sug¬ 
gest,  he  Insists,  that  his  eye 
Is  on  the  quick  buck.  "Ten 
years  from  now."  he  says, 

"I  would  like  Baumann  to  be 
a  household  name."  □ 
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Kona  Colon.  10,  the 

youngest  finisher  in  this 
fall's  New  York  City  Mara¬ 
thon,  recalls  that  running 
the  26  miles  385  yards 
"wasn’t  so  bad.  I  only  felt 
tired  twice,  and  I  thought  I 
could  do  a  whole  other  mar¬ 
athon."  Kena  first  hit  the 
road  three  years  ago  with 
her  mother.  Camille,  a  di¬ 
vorcee  who  works  for  New 
York's  housing  department 
and  IS  presently  a  Ph  D.  can¬ 
didate  in  sociology  al  Ford- 
ham  Unwersity  night  school. 
Upset  at  having  so  little  lima 
with  her  daughter.  Camille 
coaxed  Kena  into  joining 
her  in  dawn  workouts.  '  I 
hated  it  at  first  because  i! 
was  so  boring."  Kena  .id' 
mhs.  "But  I  enjoy  it  rnosi  oi 
the  time  now."  In  fact  me 
4'& '.  71'pound  bfuneile 


¥ 


finished  the  marathon  in 
4’37:46.  beating  her  mother 
by  almost  49  minutes.  Kena 
says  she  didn’t  pace  herself 
properly  and  should  have 
done  even  better — at  short¬ 
er  distances  she  has  al¬ 
ready  collected  17  trophies. 
To  prepare  tor  future  races 
she  1  uns  daily,  logging  36  to 
4D  miles  a  week.  Kena 
buitl  up  her  caibuhydrates 
pi  emaiathon  w  dh  spagheto 
and  cioissants  but 
to  tiam  on  Chinese  food 
Her  Idol  is  maialhon  l  evO'  d- 
holder  Grele  Wauz.  anj 
Kena  courits  on  be;  on>.r>g 
V, otid-nass  hc-i scii  He.' 
ne*.t  goal  was  araa  n  s 
54  25- mild  vi'tfafnai  af". ef. 
uiitfl  she  tourid  out  f-ijoo  j''. 
hav  e  to  be  2 1  Sy 
repiied  Kena  &v  trion  <  ■■ 
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forged  ortuminum  wtieels ..  even  0  TiStpoMp'thesky. 

Ford  Mustoirg.  Experience  why  iit^^rnerico'S 
most  popular  sports  car 

^Eslimotes  for  companion ,  Your  mileage  moy 
differ  depending  on  speed,  distance  and 

weather.  Highway  nrtiteoge  and 

Calif,  estimates  tower.  ^  fl 
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itics.  Jimmy  Carter  could  never 
play  the  game  as  well.  He  put 
on  town  meetings,  but  it  was  an  act. 

His  personality  just  didn't  allow 
the  folksiness  that  Reagan  has 
perfected.  Reagan  has  the  wholesome 
quality  of  the  small-town  boy  who  goes 
out  Into  the  world  but  keeps  the  sim¬ 
ple  virtues. 

Aren^t  smalt  towns  in  fact  models  of 
democracy? 

In  the  Ideal,  they're  a  place  where 
you  have  a  chance  to  participate  in 
government  on  things  that  affect  you. 
The  reality  has  often  been  that  a 
few  people  run  the  town.  The  rest 
just  go  along  with  them.  Nobody  wants 
to  drop  the  folksy  facade.  Boosterism 
fs  very  Important.  Boost,  don’t 
knock. 


What  are  your  personal  feelings  about 
small  towns? 

I  have  an  ambivalence  that  I  think 
is  very  American.  Mine  is  a  love-hate 
relationship. 

What  things  did  you  love? 

Crawfordsvllle  was  a  good  place  to 
grow  up.  It  was  a  stable  world — It  was 
a  school,  a  church,  the  places  you  hung 
out,  the  shortcuts  you  took.  ( remem¬ 
ber  the  sound  of  the  chimes  playing 
outside  the  church  on  Christmas  Eve, 
There  was  a  tree  with  a  fork  that  made 
a  perfect  football  goalpost. 

What  did  you  hate? 

There's  a  suffocating  conformity  in 
small  towns.  The  idea  is  not  to  rock  the 
boat,  not  to  question.  Ezra 
Pound  once  lived  in  Crawfordsvilie,  and 
he  lost  his  job  teaching  at  the  local 
college  for  taking  a  woman  to  his  room. 
Even  when  I  was  a  kid,  I  felt  the  tyr- 


In  Southern  towns  like  Jimmy  Carter’s  Plains, 
observes  Lingeman,  “there  was  more  of  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  a  few  families  dominating.” 


Ronald  Reagan,  who  was  raised  in  Dixon,  III., 
personifies  “the  small-town  boy  who  still  be' 
lieves  In  the  American  dream.” 


anny  of  public  opinion  about  people 
I  knew.  The  Idea  Is  not  to  question 
the  ruling  code.  The  punishment  is 
gossip. 

Do  people  really  know  everyone  else's 
business? 

You  think  they  do,  and  that’s  enough. 
It  limits  your  behavior. 

Historicallyf  didn’t  smalt  towns  make  a 
significant  contribution? 

The  town  had  useful  functions  when 
we  settled  the  country.  The  Puritans’ 
religion  dictated  a  sort  of  utopian  town, 
really  one  big  congregation.  When  they 
moved  west,  the  town  served  as  a  for¬ 
tification,  a  place  where  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  civilization  existed  under 
extreme  conditions.  For  farmers,  it  was 
a  way  station  between  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  Even  today  It  serves  as  a 
counterbalance  to  the  mass  society 
—a  psychic  refuge  from  the  city  that 
keeps  alive  a  sense  of  human  scale  and 
community.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
towns  affected  more  of  our  history  than 
cities. 


Ho  w are  to  wns  depicted  in  our 
literature? 

That  goes  in  cycles.  Our  early  sto¬ 
rytellers  captured  the  small-town  myth. 
After  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  rise  in  lit¬ 
erary  realism.  Authors  like  E.W.  Howe 
and  Hamlin  Garland  caught  some  of  the 
boredom  and  loutishness  of  these 
towns.  But  as  urbanization  increased 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  lot  of  pop¬ 
ular  writers  like  Booth  Tarkington 
praised  small  towns.  It  wasn't  dog-eat- 
dog  in  his  sentimental  stories. 

Then  what  happened? 

There  was  a  reaction  against  that. 
Theodore  Dreiser  showed  the  way  by 
refusing  to  cotton  to  this  code  of  gen¬ 
teel  literature.  Sherwood  Anderson’s 
Winesburg,  Ohio  and  Sinclair  Lewis’ 
Main  Street  lifted  the  ltd  off  the  small 
town.  They  wrote  about  the  towns  they 
knew,  and  their  books  were  taken  up  by 
people  who  had  moved  away  from 
small  towns  and  wanted  to  reassure 
themselves  that  city  life  was  better. 

How  did  the  towns  react? 

They  worried  that  real  estate  values 
would  go  down.  In  Lewis'  Sauk  Centre, 
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nly  Parliament  Lights  has 
the  famous  recessed  filter. 
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Parliament  Lights  famous 
recessed  filter  offers  you  an  option 
flush  filters  don't. 

Because  it's  tucked  back  a  clean 
quarter-inch,  our  filter  keeps  your 
lips  from  touching  the  tar  that 
builds  up  on  the  tip. 

Which  is  why  Parliament  Lights 
are  always  so  tastefully  light. 

And  never  guilty  of  unnecessary 
roughness. 


Available  in 
Soft  Pack,  Box  and  Ido's. 


tested  Pledge against  a  popular 
polish  on  my  dining  room  table,  and  look 
at  the  results!  Phis  unrctouched  photo 
proves  that  Pledge  does  more  to  bring 
out  the  beauty  of  the  wood. 

Pledge  picks  up  dust . . ,  cleans  up  finger¬ 
prints,  dirt  and  smudges.. .and  lets  the 
wood  grain  come  shining  through. 

I  just  can't  see  myself  using  anything 
but  Pledger 

Pledge  brings  out  the  beaut>; 
Ever>  time  you  dust. 


CT&BO  S  C  Johnson  &  Son  Inc 
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Minn.,  the  model  for  Main  Street, 
there  was  a  great  outrage.  Years  later 
the  townsfolk  realized  Lewis  had  made 
them  famous,  and  they  embraced 
him.  Now  they  have  a  Sinclair  Lewis 
Museum  and  the  main  street  is  called 
"Original  Main  Street." 

What  did  women  contribute  to  smalt 
towns? 

They  always  had  an  important  role. 
The  wealthier  ones  look  over  cultural 
affairs.  And  they  became  a  strong 
force  In  the  morality  of  the  town.  In  the 
'20s  and  ’30s  culture  and  uplift  became 
less  important,  and  more  middle- 
class  wives  became  fixtures  in  the 
home.  All  the  while  the  towns  were 
pretty  dreary,  dirty  places.  Women 
could  persuade  men  to  improve  their 
position,  and  cities  became  the  mag¬ 
net.  Small  towns  were  in  disrepute. 

Now  cities  have  become  unmanage¬ 
able  and  the  small  town  is  a  retreat. 
Most  Americans  today  say  they’d  like 
to  Jive  in  a  small  town. 


Is  there  really  an  exodus  back? 

Yes.  gradually.  Some  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  suburbs  was  an  attempt  to 
recapture  smail-town  life.  That  dream 
has  been  tarnished  because  suburbs 
have  inherited  city  problems  So  people 
are  moving  from  the  suburbs  to  small 
towns.  But  they’re  looking  for  the  small 
town  that  used  to  be,  and  they  aren't 
going  to  find  it. 

If  they  did,  would  they  want  it? 

Probably  not.  These  people  like 
countryside,  but  they  want  urban  val¬ 
ues  too.  The  dirt  road  is  nice,  but  as 
soon  as  it  snows,  they  want  it  paved 

Does  the  stream  of  newcomers  cause 
problems  for  the  towns? 

It  strains  resources  and  creates  new 
tensions.  That  threatens  the  virtues  of 
small-town  life  that  people  are  seek¬ 
ing.  So  a  lot  of  towns  are  trying  to 
control  growth.  There's  an  idea  of  clus¬ 
ter  towns,  where  one  town  has  the 
factories,  another  the  shopping  areas, 


a  third  the  health  care,  and  so  on  li 
would  give  small  towns  more  stability 
they  could  limit  themselves  rather  than 
trying  to  be  everything 

Does  this  mean  that  the  small  town  of 
Norman  Rockwell  is  dead? 

No.  though  modern  transportatiun 
and  communication  have  caused  small 
towns  to  lose  a  lot  of  the  autonomy  they 
once  had  They  still  believe  they're 
separate  from  the  larger  society,  out 
they've  become  part  of  it  I  think  small 
tov/ns  are  a  happier  place  today 
than  when  they  were  isolated  And  they 
still  have  a  more  relaxed  pace,  a  gen¬ 
eral  friendliness  and  fewer  physical 
discomforts  than  cities 

Would  you  ever  go  back  to  one  to  h  ve  ? 

If  I  could  find  the  ideal  place  I  migi  i 
The  positive  memories  overshadow  the 
negative  ones  n 


Lingeman,  at  the  Central  Park  reservoir  with 
Anthea  and  Jenifer,  still  admits  to  '‘misgiv¬ 
ings”  about  raising  a  family  in  New  York 
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Doth  men  have  white  beards  and  rud¬ 
dy  cheeks,  and  without  them  Christmas 
would  not  be  the  same.  But  there  the 
similarity  ends  between  Santa  Claus 
and  Johnny  Marks,  creator  of  the  song 
Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer. 
“This  is  not  exactly  what  I  hoped  to  be 
remembered  for,"  grumps  Marks,  71, 
who  never  shops  for  presents,  puts  up  a 
tree  or  sends  Christmas  cards.  “My 
idea  of  a  real  masterpiece,"  adds  the 
former  Colgate  University  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  “is  the  fyric  for  Tea  for  Two." 

Nevertheless,  each  December  the 
royalties  from  Rudolph  sluice  into 
the  coffers  of  St.  Nicholas  Music  Inc., 
his  company.  The  song  provides  Marks 
with  more  than  75  percent  of  his 
$800,000  annual  income.  He  also  cash¬ 
es  in  handsomely  on  his  other  holiday 
songs,  including  /  Heard  the  Bells  on 
Christmas  Day  (seven  million  records 
sold,  Marks  boasts).  Rockin’  Around 
the  Christmas  Tree  (a  gold  single  for 
Brenda  Lee)  and  Bur!  Ives’  eight-million 
seller,  A  Holly  Jolly  Christmas.  None 
comes  close  to  Rudolph:  131  million 
discs  sold  in  more  than  30  languages 
since  Gene  Autry  first  recorded  it 
in  1949,  not  to  mention  seven  million 
copies  of  the  sheet  music  and  25  million 
copies  of  140  arrangements  for  orches¬ 
tra,  band  and  choir.  (Only  the  sales  of 
White  Christmas,  recorded  seven 
years  earlier,  exceed  these  figures.) 

Autry’s  Rudolph  has  sold  more  than 
12  million  records  and  is  Marks’  favor¬ 
ite.  That  opinion  hasn’t  discouraged 
some  500  other  artists  from  trying.  Paul 
McCartney  gave  Rudolph  a  reggae 
beat,  John  Denver  breathed  a  little 
Rocky  Mountain  high  into  it, 
and  last  year  Willie  Nelson's  coun¬ 
trified  version  was  reminiscent  of  the 
original.  This  season  10  more 
performers — among  them  Cheech  and 
Chong — have  recorded  it. 

The  song  has  also  spawned  a  num 
ber  of  top-rated  television  specials 
for  which  Marks  wrote  the  words  and 
music.  Early  this  month  on  CBS,  his 
Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed  Reindeer 
(with  Burl  Ives  as  narrator)  aired  for  the 
17th  season,  making  it  the  longest-run¬ 
ning  special  in  history.  Last  Sunday 


Rudolph's  Shiny  New  Year,  voice-over 
by  Red  Skelton,  was  on  ABC.  that  net 
work  also  has  an  option  on  a  third 
Marks  special.  Rudolph  and  Frosty 

Red  noses  aside.  Marks  would  rath¬ 
er  have  been  another  Irving  Berlin,  the 
composer  he  idolized  while  grovt-ing 
up  in  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y  After  receiv 
ing  a  B.A.  in  English.  Marks  took  off  for 
Paris,  where  Ernest  Hemingway 
came  to  hear  him  play  piano  at  the 
Caf§  Schubert  on  the  Boulevard 
Montparnasse. 

By  the  mid-1930s  Marks  was  back 
in  Manhattan,  playing  piano  at  night¬ 
clubs  and  composing  during  the  day  In 
1939  he  wrote  his  first  hit,  Address  Un¬ 
known,  with  Carmen  Lombardo.  He 
joined  the  Army  in  1942  and  was  as 
signed  as  a  second  lieutenant  to 
entertain  front-line  troops.  He  did  much 
more:  Serving  under  Patton  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  he  won  the  Bronze  Star  for 
leading  20  men  in  an  attack  on  a  cas¬ 
tle  and  capturing  the  100  Germans 
inside. 

In  1948  Marks  found  "Rudolph  the 
Red-Nosed  Reindeer”  scribbled  m  his 
book  of  song  ideas,  ft  was  the  title  of  a 
story  given  away  to  kids  as  a  Montgom 
ery  Ward  holiday  promotion  in  1939 
Marks  wrote  the  lyrics  and  music  and 
cut  a  demo.  He  submitted  it  to  Bmg 
Crosby,  Frank  Sinatra  and  Dinah 
Shore,  among  others,  but  only  Autry 
agreed  to  record  the  song,  albeit 
luctantly.  “He  didn't  feel  it  fit  his 
image."  Marks  explains. 

Rudolph's  millions  allow  widowc- 
Marks  to  share  a  comfortable  Gre-.n 
wich  Village  townhouse  with  his  ei  >■ 
son,  Michael.  31,  a  lawyer  His  3*^ 
year-old  daughter,  Laura  is  rrnhiiy 
retarded  and  lives  m  a  women  ^  re 
idence,  while  another  son  Lravi  i  - 
studying  for  his  Ph  D  m  er  onMcc  •• 
Harvard  One  of  Marks'  fav  -nte  p,i 
times  IS  c heck ers.  which  tu*  .  .. 

with  the  down-and-out  cr  j.  >,  . 

inhabit  nearby  di.ashingf  .n  •  j., 

Park 

Marks  SUM  lo!':.  lea  .  ' i  r;,  ,  ■ 

book  arid  lyrn  S  un  ■Vfi  .r-  -If  r  ■  i  r 

year ,  fcjr  e.* ample  V; a  ,  i . 

maderr  ,  •  <  >  ^  chtirt*  v^ith  r  i  i  ■ 

Evefylh-ng  I  VwayS  'vV.in'fii 

no  diattei  wh.it ;  win-'-  ,i  .(ii  m  .  • 

they  afCi/ay^  sOy  .i 

lu.d  not  r- 1  (,j. s  o  -  r 


“When  I  finishod  tho  first  version  of 
Rudolph,'^  Marks  romombors,  “I  rated  It 
ono  of  tho  worst  songs  I’d  ovor  written. 

Photograph  by  Raoanno  Rubonstoln 


JOHNNY  MARKS  HAS  MADE 
MILLIONS  OFF  ‘RUDOLPH,’ 
BUT  THE  SONGWRITER 
STILL  SAYS  HUMBUG 


THE  HONE 


Bad>y  Fat  Blues  She  “fell  in  love  with  choc¬ 
olate  cake’’  during  her  recent  pregnancy. 
That  was  how  former  Miss  America  (now 
First  Lady  of  Kentucky)  Phyliis  George  Brown 
put  on  60  pounds  before  the  birth  of  her  son, 
Lincoln  George-Tyier  Brown,  now  6  months. 
A  week  at  California's  Golden  Door  spa 
took  care  of  seven  pounds,  and  Nathan  Pri- 
tikin’s  low-fat  diet  plus  100  sit-ups  a  day  did 
most  of  the  rest.  Now  she's  within  five 
pounds  of  her  prepregnancy  weight,  “No¬ 
body  should  comment  on  the  weight  a 
woman  gains,”  she  intones,  “while  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  total  godliness  of  having  a  baby.” 

The  Price  of  Power  Because  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Da/7y  Mail 
that  Gov.  Jay  Rockefeller  was  spending  a  lot 
of  money  on  his  reelection  campaign,  the 
newspaper  ran  a  contest  to  see  who  could 
come  closest  to  guessing  the  expense  figure, 
which  would  be  revealed  one  month  after 
the  election.  Jack  Hamra,  a  tobacco  and  can¬ 
dy  wholesaler,  won  a  night  on  the  town  for 
guessing  just  under  the  $11. 6  million  that  it 
cost  Rockefeller  to  be  elected  to  a  $50,000-a- 
year  Job.  The  political  rule  of  thumb  is  about 
50^  a  vote;  Jay  Rockefeller's  cost  $28.92 
each. 


Short  Circuit  Harlan  Ellison  writes  fiction 
with  a  sharp,  fantastic  edge  but  is  never,  by 
his  own  decree,  never  to  be  described  as 
a  science  fiction  writer.  The  term,  he  once 
said.  Is  "an  abomination  that  puts  Vonnegut, 
Bradbury  and  me  in  with  the  giant  worm  that 
pissed  all  over  Chicago."  While  pushing 
his  new  story  collection,  Shatterday,  Ellison 
waited  in  a  New  York  studio  to  be  interviewed 
via  satellite  by  Chris  Curie  and  Don  Farmer 
in  Atlanta  for  the  Cable  News  Network.  As  El¬ 
lison  waited,  he  saw  the  words/'Sci  FI  next" 
flash  across  his  monitor,  and  asked  the  New 
York  producer  to  warn  Atlanta  not  to  do 
that.  She  did.  Minutes  later  Chris  Curie,  in  in¬ 
troducing  Ellison,  chirped  the  dreaded 
words.  She  cut  to  New  York — and  Ellison’s 
empty  chair.  No  entreaties  could  get  the 
wounded  Ellison  back  on  the  set.  For  three 
minutes.  Farmer  and  Curie  chattered  guest¬ 
less  about  him  instead  of  to  him.  At  least, 
they  have  lots  to  talk  about — they’re  mar¬ 
ried  to  each  other. 

Creatnud  Forget  the  Sans  Souci,  once  the 
White  House  hangout  in  Washington,  and  ob¬ 
serve  how  the  Reagan  transition  team  flocks 
to  the  Yummy  Yogurt  restaurant  next  door 


Phyllis  Georga  Brown; 
Down  scale 


Jana  Fonda: 
Office  politics 


to  its  downtown  office.  The  “Reagan  Rata- 
touille”  is  a  big  seller,  but  what’s  bringing 
folks  in  is  a  sign  outside  that  reads:  "Wel¬ 
come  President-elect  Reagan  and 
staff,  Nancy  too — Hooray  for  Hollywood 
— Republican  Coffee  now  available.”  (Man¬ 
ager  Benny  Fischer  says  he  uses  “elephant 
milk  for  cream.")  Fischer  had  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  for  the  new  Administration 
because  he  says  he  knew  last  summer  Car¬ 
ter  would  lose  the  election.  “We  were 
selling  peanut  pie,”  he  recalls,  “and  no  one 
was  buying  it.” 

Not  so  Headstrong  It  was  to  be  a  touch¬ 
ing  sequence  in  Heartbeeps,  the  Andy  Kauff- 
man-Bernadette  Peters  film  now  In  produc¬ 
tion.  The  childlike  figure  would  discover  a 
baby  raccoon  and  make  nice  with  it.  Breaths 
were  held  and  eyes  prepared  to  moisten  as 
the  figure  bent  over  the  furry  animal, 
bowed  Its  head — and  lost  it.  The  mechanical 
head,  part  of  a  child  robot,  fell  on  the  rac¬ 
coon,  leaving  the  creature  dazed.  Since  the 
scene  was  shot  in  a  Gardena,  Calif.  Junkyard, 
the  propmen  had  no  trouble  finding  nuts  and 
bolts  to  fix  the  kid.  Both  robot  and  raccoon 
were  ready  for  take  two  within  a  half  hour. 

Ear  of  tho  Beholder  Just  before  leaving 
on  a  European  tour  to  celebrate  his  80th 
birthday,  composer  Aaron  Copland  spoke  of 
his  best-known  work,  Appalachian  Spring, 
written  for  choreographer  Martha  Graham. 
“Many  times  people  have  come  up  to  me, 
after  hearing  the  piece  In  concert,  and  said, 
'Oh,  Mr.  Copland,  when  I  hear  your  music,  I 
can  just  see  the  Appalachians  and  feel  the 
spring.’  The  odd  thing  is  that  when  I  wrote 
the  music  for  her,  I  didn’t  even  know  what 
she  was  going  to  call  it." 

Furthermore 

e  Jane  Fonda  interviewed  40  Cleveland  sec¬ 
retaries  while  researching  her  role  as  a  typist 
in  Nine  to  Five  and  got  a  rude  surprise. 

“One  thing  I  learned  is  that  the  worst  floor 
managers  and  supervisors  by  far  are  wom¬ 
en,”  she  confessed.  “Some  of  them  are 
regular  Uncle  Toms." 

•  Versatile  Swedish  actor  Max  von  Sydow, 
who  played  Jesus  Christ  (in  The  Greatest 
Story  Ever  Told),  can  now  be  seen  as  the 
archvillain  in  Flash  Gordon.  "I  ought  not  to 
say  it,”  he  mused,  "but  Emperor  Ming,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  moral  scale,  was  much  more 
fun  to  play.” 
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Max  von  Sydow: 
■ad  show 
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The  Great  Amerirais 
Underwear  Compaov- 


Babe  by  Faberge— the  fragrance  for  the  fabulous 
new  woman  you're  becoming.  It's  exciting.  It's  romantic 

And  it's  you. 


